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Armenian Orphan Children, at Marsovan, Turkey, Some of the Beneficiaries of Our $25,000 Relief Fund 
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Education 


——. Ex-Postmaster-General Wilson was in- 
augurated president of Washington and Lee 
University, Virginia, last week. 

—— There is trouble at McGill University, 
Montreal, because of the importation of pro- 
fessors from Great Britain. 

— Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Potter, formerly 
president of Union and Hobart Colleges, will 
be the president of the Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity, which John Brisbane Walker has 
founded. ' 

—— The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety will receive $10,000, the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Williams College $1,000 each, from the estate 
of the late Eliza W. S. P. Field of Albany, 
N.. 2. 

—— The fall term at Fargo College opened, 
Sept. 22, with a large number of new students 
and increased facilities for instruetion. Prof. 
P. G. Knowlton, the new dean, takes hold 
with energy. Miss Adams, daughter of Rev. 
E. A. Adams of Chicago, is preceptress. 





The number of pupils in New York 
city’s 275 public schools registered on the first 
two days of the present term was 214,936, and 
6,913 failed of entrance for want of room. Of 
the 4,550 women teachers, six reported them- 
selves as having married in the vacation, and 
eight are said to have married without report- 
ing it. The city has 171 school buildings, is 
building ten more, and owns sites for twenty- 
tive not started. The estimated cost of the 
schools for the year is $6,843,450.73. Pupils in 
the City College number 1,800, in the Normal 
College 2,500. 





Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Iil.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





THEOLOGICA 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEw HAMPSHIRE, NEw LonDoy. 

COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Geo. W. GILE, President. 





‘MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 
Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A.M. and 1 P.M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Cireulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 








CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


, 
MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attentien to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 














NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, New YORK. 

MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
Bearding and Day School fer Giris, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, NEw YoRK City. Re-opens Sept. 
29. Thorough English from ey through 
College Preparatory. Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method 





of Concentrated Attention in Mind — a special 
features 5 meme gw a , 4 

ome and Chaperonage Or specta st 3. 2 : 
in French an¢ English re-opens October 13. 
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$2002 for CORRECT 
== ANSWERS! 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 

Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 


Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a great 
nation. We, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
dis ur knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study. C) 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, baking powders, 

welry, etc., we shall add $50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematica deduc- 
n before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable *‘ missing letters "’ contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank een and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. e want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with <5 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to WOMAN’s WoRLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
1f more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Searf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award, The 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We pnblish the list of words to 
be studiedout. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word : 


1 -RA-J- 4“ ow Amerca 16. B-§8M--K A notea ruler. 
2. = A -{-j- Namect thelesgest body w= = $ i; 0 ad l — another noted ruler. 


-M-D--E--A-E--— Asea.| 18, P-R-U-—A— country of Europe. 
~~ M--O— A large river. 19. A-S T-A-|- A dig istana. 








> w& 


— Poe Well kn ri f 
-T-i--8 “See | @ 8---8- Sie 
6. §--AN-A- Agitymongof the | 21, T-—-A— Oncot the United States. 
4 i ----- X A city of Canada. 22. J-F--R--N Gace Freeident of 


» N-A-—A-—A Noted for display of | 23. -— A large lake. 
~E--E--E— Scot the United | 2: £-~E-§-W A noted poet. 
10. -A-R|- A city of Spain. 3. $-§+8 * SS 


11. H-Y-- A Acityon s well known | 26. B- R--() A large island. 


2. 8-M—E- Aras sihfor | 27. WeM--8 WG-0 Pxessamy 


13. @--R-L-A- Greatenttorcitce: | 28, B-H-|-G Aes. 

14. 8-A-LE-— A creat explorer. 29. A-L-N-—J|—- An ocean. 

15. O- L- F---|- egtghe Uni- | 30. M—D- 6 ~ 8 -A- Arigandnesr 
In sending pour Mist of baw pate mention whether 


° 





you want ze money sent b: 
draft, money o or we will send any way that  —E, romaine. The 
ria ond isa ‘ect imitation of a Beal Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
to nguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect ii serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin 
warranted to wearforever. This of jew: will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
you do not need it yourself. At present oursu of these xifts islimited, andif they are all gone 
when your set of answers comes we s send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
you shall either receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize. This entire offer 
is an honest one, ma‘e by a responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen= 
eles and any bank in New York. We will womety refund money to you if you are di 
fied. What more d nge slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to ovr great family 
magazine, Woman’s World. you have y subscribed, mention that fact in your 
potter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one ex To avoid 
insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in yourletter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North William Street, - - WNew York City, %. Ye 




















**Get 


Webster’s International ‘ti 


Best.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 


ogres Boss ag se Dictionary 


Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 
of quantity characterizes its every department. 
gg Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


© J Do not be deceived in 
WEBSTER'S 2. (Siew (an. A» CAUTION. buying small so-called 
INTERNATIONAL } \ crnecey / \cxrener/ \oxtexer/ \ oeTauey ‘* Webster's Dictionaries.’’ All authentic 
DACTIONARY abridgments of the International in the 


; various sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in the cuts. 
0000000 
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GET THE BEST. 


205 Tunes. Durably bound 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 


witha view to introduction. 


The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. Mupe@r and Herbert B. TURNER. 
in full cloth. 


Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


*,” A returnable specimen copy will be sent FREE to any 8. 8. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examination 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


It contains 298 Hymns and 
Printed from large, beautiful 


Adopted by the 














Che Mymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. J. E. Twichell, New Haven, Ct. 

I have examined the book with much care from 
eginning to end, and find the hymns the choic- 
est collection I have ever seen, They are 
wide range and rich in the spirit of true devo 
tion, and the indexes are so complete as to meet 
every want of the minister, Many of the tunes are 
new to most worshipers, but will be easily learned, 
Besides, old tunes abound to which familiar hymns 
have been set; so that long-cherished associations 
are preserved—enough IL think to satisfy all. 


The Pilgrim Press Fixy 


Chicago 


b 












WHIDDEN’S (Espec ially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 
noe Ss WA TURAL, HISTORY GUIDE 
Trees; 2 Feeee) 3 , Butterflies; 4, ao 
5. Moth Fishes; 7, Reptiles: 8, Flies. 
fully illustrated, cloth, 7 The. noe er, 50. 
‘ Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, 16mo, $1.00 









Ss; 
Each 





Game Birds of Ras a. By F.'A. Bates.....1.00 
Wild Flowers of America. By deem seaee' 7.50 
Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols...40.00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Col’d plates,2 2.00 
Mosses of No. America. By Ledquereux.. ‘4.00 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock: Net 3.75 


To Be Issued Shortly. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out- 
door sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. 
Finely illustrated, 16mo, cloth.. $1.50 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By *, Denton. 
With many perfect colored and oars plates, 
In 8 sections. Each .............0cceeeeeeee £5. 

hie Send for catalogues. All sorts of Staturad 

listory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 


The History of the People of Israel, 


By C. H. CORNILL, 
Professor of Old Testament History in the University 
of Konigsberg, is now appearing in 


THE OPEN COURT. 

Monthly. Single copies, 10 cents. Annually, $1.00. 

Professor Cornill is one of the foremost Biblical in- 
vestigators of Germany and certainly its most charming 
popular expositor of Biblical history. It is safe to say 
there is no like brief, simple yet scientific presentation 
of this subject in any language. The coum which was 
specially written for The Open Court, will originall 
appear in English; the German will not be abi toteed till 
afterwards. 

To new yearly subscribers the three back numbers of this 
series will be sent > 

The Open Court also contains numerous illustrated 
articles on Comparative Religion, on scientific and 
literary subjects, mathematical recreations, etc., lives 
of great thinkers with large, fine half-tone portraits, and 
translations of the best contemporary European litera- 
ture. Every issue contains as a frontispiece a portrait 
of a distinguished thinker and writer in the field of 
philosophy and religion. 

Subscribe at once and ask for our cataloaues and list of fine 
book premiums. 











OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
824 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


SACRED SONGS No. 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.—Werds Only. Board covers, 
#10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 


The 


THE 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting Sys- 
tematie metheds of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in 2 Congregaiion- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 


** Harris ”’ 
Method of the “ True Method of Giv 
Giving | Deen sold. Dgerent form Bare 


2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalis(, Boston. 





- Gaze’ s Tours 


tae Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Novy. 8— 
meg Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 

Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
stad monthly. Deseriptive programs 
free, 
tour throughout the world. 

Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898, 
Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 
acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 
invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 
DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Independent Tickets for any desired | 


Dr. Ring's Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 
For Health, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday i Se. 30th. 
10 A.M. to 10 P. M. ily. 





THEAGRICU LTURALDEPA RTMENT. 


—A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 
MUSIC..- Sousa with his Band of fifty a. 
“FLY RC —With ponerse log-cabin, e 


: HOUSEHOL ‘D INSTITU TE, With Guaueby | 
ectures. 
BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT .—Workingexhibit 


of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery. 
I 


SH EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Lrish Rebel- | 


lion of ’98, ete. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be given to the first five hundred women 
ovary merns five hundred Souvenir Spoons, represent- 
ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Kiryl bh 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 
articles of value ranging from five to twent -five Shute 

given — * daily to men, women and children with 
Soapon ticket. 





Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 





Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Sent, postage prepaid. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
| The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
| 
CONTENTS 
EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 477 
The Story of a Noble Charity 478 
Dr. Brown and the Bay Conference 478 
To the Student Army 478 
Our Duty to Ourselves 479 
Current History 479 
In Brief 481 
CURRENT THOUGHT 482 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Nettleton’s First Parish. I. Rightly Dividing 
the Word of Truth. Allen Chesterfield 483 
A Hopeful Prayer Meeting. Rev. C. H. Hamlin 485 
The Gloucester of Kipling and Mrs. Ward, Delia 
Lyman Porter 485 
A Historic Find in Ohio. Rev. D, C. Leonard, 
D.D. 486 
HOME: 
An Autumn Sunset—a selected poem 488 
Paragraphs 488 
October’s Message to Advancing Age. Rev. 
Dwight Mallory Pratt 488 
Pertaining to Pictures. Jeanette Jewett 488 
Jean’s Clear Call. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 489 
Closet and Altar 490 
Tangles 491 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 492 
Corner Scrap-Book 492 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Oct. 17 495 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topie for Oct. 17-23 498 
LITERATURE 496 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Reversal of Action on Dr. Brown 500 
North Carolina State Association 507 
Weekly Register 508 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Education 474 
Our Readers’ Forum 487 
The Superintendents’ Union 487 
What American Money Has Done for Armenian 
Orphans 493 
Wheaton’s New President 494 
Prof. Drummond and Mr. Sankey 494 
The Outlook at New Haven 407 
For President of the Board 498 
Biographical 498 
In and Around Chicago 499 
In and Around Boston 499 
Notices 500 
Minnesota’s Memorable Meeting 501 
Important Coming Meetings 504 
Business Outlook 505 
Marriages and Deaths 505 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 506 
Dr. Eeob Speaks Again 509 
The Trouble with Dr. Ecob’s Article 509 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 510 
Temperance 511 
AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed — the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Composition by Thomas Todd 


50 cents per 


Entered as second-class mail. 
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Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 


A Memoir by His Son. 


On the 6th of October, the Anniver- 
sary of the Poet’s Death, appeared the 
Memoir upon which his son has been 
at work for several years. It is in 


Two Vols., Medium Octavo. 
Price. $10.00 net. 








These volumes of over 500 pages 
each contain many letters written or 
received by Lord Tennyson to which 
no other biographer could have had ac- 
cess, and in addition a large number of 


Poems hitherto unpublished. 





Several chapters are contributed by 
such men as Dr. Jowett, the Duke of 
Argyll, the late Earl of Selborne, Mr. 
Lecky, professor Francis T. Palgrave, 
Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
and others, who thus express the 


Personal Recollections 
of his Friends. 








There will be many illustrations, en- 
graved after pictures by Richard Doyle, 
Samuel Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R. A., 
etc., in all about twenty full-page 


Portraits and Other 
Illustrations. 








The Complete Works, 
Poetical and Dramatic, of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Six vols.. gilt top, $9.00. 


This is the standard Library Edition, con- 
venient in size, cloth bound with gilt tops, 
and containing all of the published work of 
the Poet-Laureate, including The Foresters 
and his last volume of poems, which are copy- 
righted in this country and cannot appear in 
any other than Macmillan Editions. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works 
Complete in One Volume. 
Globe Edition. 


Cleth, gilt top. $1.75 net. 


This is the edition most convenient for the 
use of teachers, students, or any who find a 
single volume desirable. It is bound in green 
cloth, with portrait medallion on the side, ete., 
the uniform binding of the GLOBE Edition. 


It is the Only Complete One- Volume 
Edition of Tennyson's Poems. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
ELIJAH TONE, CITIZEN, 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS.) ELUAH TONE, GITIZER, | 


| 
i | Amos R. Wells. Full of thrilling 
The Evolution of France Under | incidents and timely teachings. 

the Third Republic. Price, cloth, beautifully illustrated, $1.00; paper, 25 cts. 


By BARON PIERRE pr COUBERTIN, 
“Transl STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


Translated from the French by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. Authorized Edition with special Rg 

A complete report of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention, the greatest Con- 








Preface and Additions. Introduction by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews. 
8vo, 1x-+430 pp., 16 portraits, index. Cloth, vention ever held west of the 
gilt top, $3.00. Rocky Mountains. 
A masterpiece of contemporary history. Illustrated. 
The Divine Comedy and the New Price, cloth, 81.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Life of Dante Alighieri. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by OSCAR WEAPONS FOR TEMPERANCE 
KUHNS, Professor in Wesleyan University. WARFARE. 
Xxxiv-+476 pp., 17 illustrations. Cloth, gilt ; 
top, $2.00, A new book by Belle M. Brain. No 
This edition is all that the most scrupulous scholar more dry temperance meetings. 
ship and taste could desire. 4 ¢ ‘ ry 
. Everything practical and 
The Founding of the German to the point. 
Empire Price, cloth, only 35 cents. 
By WILLIAM I. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Heinrich von Sybel by Helene Schim- PRAYER-MEETING METHODS. 
melfennig White. Vol. VI. xii+452 pp. |. a : 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. This book by Prof. Wells is the most 
The most important historical work of modern Ger complete and practical manual of 
many. s 
; P prayer-meeting methods 
The Ring and the Book. ever issued. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. From the aathor’s Price, cloth, only 50 cents. 
revised text, edited with Biographical and BR hint 
Critieal Notes and Introduction by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of ** Poet SOCIAL T0 SAVE. SOCIAL 
Lore.”’ 8vyo, xlvi+481 pp., portrait, and 16 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Holiday EVENINGS. 
binding, boxed, $2.50. Two companion books by Prof. Wells. 
mg one satisfactory edition of Browning's master- Thev solve the problem of 
piece. ‘ J 
; attractive socials and 
Isaiah: pleasant evenings 
A Study of Chapters I.—XII. at home. 
By H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in Boston Price, cloth, only 35 cents. 
University. Svo, 263 pp., cloth, $2.00, 
Professor Mitchell’s Comme ntary is the only work on 
e subject 1 English language th > to date. 
Wt npertance teretire,cannit Be overestieated. TOPIC CARDS. 
We have a line of beautiful new topic cards 
Ballads of Yankee Land. in plain and embossed styles, samples of which 
By WILLIAM EDWARD PENNEY. 301 pp., we would be glad to send free. All profits 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. from the sale of our literature is used in the 
Mr. Penney is already widely known through his con- ‘ " 
tributions to the periodical press. This, the firstcolleeted extension of the movement. 
edition of his poems, has every element of popularity. 





PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


155 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Nl. 


*," For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


Send for Niustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 


646 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


©))HARTSHORNS sae 




















YMYER santa gt 
CHURCH Gra ykeecaraisovd 
fay oy at Foundry Co., = Cincinal, 0. 





‘The Workers’’ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LABOoRING-MAN 


HE COLLEGE GRADUATE 

f i WHO BECAME A DAY LA-.< 
BORER TO LEARN THE 
LIFE OF THE WORKINGMAN 
TELLS THE STORY OF HIS TWO 
YEARS’ ACTUAL EXPERIENCES IN 
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HAVE YOU 


the Combination ? 


IT WILL OPEN FOR YOU 


on three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
coming year a veritable treasure-house of 
Literature and Art. 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
The ar Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
(the three if ordered separately, $14.50); our 
price for the three, $7.50. 
The Congregationalist, 83.00 per year in advance. 
Trial Subscriptions {6 months, $1.00 
to NEW names (3 months, .25 

















F those whose names have been 
O publicly mentioned as possible 
candidates for the presidency of 
the American Board, it should be said 
that several besides Professor Fisher have 
expressed unwillingness to be considered 
in that relation. Some of these have felt 
that the possibility of their election was 
so remote that they were not called on to 
say anything, while all from whom we 
have heard have intimated their high 
sense of the honor and responsibility of 
the office and their desire that it should 
be filled by the ablest and wisest man in 
the denomination. And still we believe 
that those who have thus written to us 
would honor the office if elected. There 
will be general interest in the array of 
short articles elsewhere published, nam- 
ing different individuals for this impor- 
tant office. 


It is easy for the preacher to overrate 
the capacity of his congregation, as that 
college professor evidently did of whose 
sermon an intelligent lad wrote that ‘he 
used very big words and a great many of 
them, and he went on for a very long 
time.” Intelligibility is really the first 
requisite of successful preaching, and it 
ought, on all ordinary occasions, to be an 
intelligibility which extends to the uned- 
ucated and simple-minded. If the whole 
sermon cannot be within the grasp of 
children, part of it should. Large words 
and complex sentences in spoken dis- 
course are too often indexes of confusion 
or imperfection of thought on the part of 
the speaker. It is difficult to analyze and 
clarify our thought and set in order our 
impressions of truth, reducing them to 
their simplest elements, but’ the overcom- 
ing of that difficulty is the secret of 
power. Preaching is of the intellect, but 
the mere display of intellectuality hinders 
its access to the heart. The end is never 
the advertisement of self. To instruct, 
to convince, to awaken ambition for 
higher things, to move the will to action 
—these are its aims, and none of them 
is served by complexities or technicali- 
ties of speech. Like the small bullet of 
the modern rifle, the little word goes fur- 
ther and sinks deeper than the large one. 
Let the preacher take his written sermon, 
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if he uses one, and go through it, substi- 
tuting little words for large and short 
sentences for long ones, and see whether 
he will not be rewarded by the attentive 
and responsive looks of his congregation. 
If he speaks without a manuscript let 
him think of himself as a herald who de- 
livers the message from his Lord as di- 
rectly and forcibly as possible. The un- 
learned will begin to like his preaching, 
and the learned will like it all the better 
for his simplicity and self-restraint. 








No doubt external conditions have much 
to do with the success of the prayer 
meeting. Mr. Hamlin’s article, elsewhere 
printed, certainly contains many practi- 
eal and feasible suggestions, and some 
of the topics which he proposes are 
freshly phrased and bear directly upon 
human life in its modern surroundings. 
Such matters as the arrangement of the 
seats, the light, the character of the music, 
the leader’s tact in opening the subject 
and in drawing out responses determine 
to a large degree the tone and usefulness 
of the gathering. At the same time it is 
not fair to hold the leader responsible for 
the success or failure. There ought to be 
much freer participation on the part of 
the laity. The present generation trained 
in the Christian Endeavor habits ought 
to be making itself more deeply felt in the 
regular prayer meeting of the church. 
The prayer meeting will attract people as 
much as any club or public assembly if it 
offers as much to attract them. And it 
has far more to attract them if what 
it has can be fairly put before them. 
To do this is the chief difficulty. What 
others have done is more suggestive 
toward overcoming the difficulty than 
any conjectures as to what others may do. 
If it could be understood that what is 
wanted is not a set speech but rather a 
word out of one’s heart, or a quotation 
touching some problem common to all 
Christians, or a suitable extract from a 
paper or a book, we should see a bright- 
ening of all our prayer meetings. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie declares that if peo- 
ple would only say in prayer meeting 
what they are apt to say to one another 
about the topic of the evening on the 
way home, the result desired would be 
reached. How many people there are 
who afterward say, ‘If I had undertaken 
to speak I would have said thus and so.” 
Don’t wait, brothers and sisters, till the 
meeting is over before you give expres- 
sion to what is in your mind and heart. 
If pastors or laymen have experiences as 
valuable as what we have printed of late, 
we should be pleased to receive accounts 
of them. 








There may be some excuse for women 
wearing big hats when they attend the 
theater. That is a place for show. But 
if such hats are a nuisance there they are 
a greater nuisance in the church. We 
like to look the preacher in the face as he 
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‘ 
speaks. The message may be just as im 
portant when it comes through a mass of 
ribbons, flowers, feathers, birds’ wings 
and laces, but it is not as impressive. We 
know this from experience. We sat, the 
other Sunday morning, behind a barricade 
of black ostrich plumes quivering above 
a bank of pansies staring out from broad 
green leaves, the whole marvelous crea- 
tion veiled below the feathers in volu- 
minous white lace, surmounting a head 
which shook and turned in continuous 
bewildering convolutions. By stretching 
and bending to the left we caught a glimpse 
of the hitherto unseen speaker. But it 
was speedily eclipsed by a pile of red gera- 
niums under a frame of black lace spread- 
ing upward and outward in all directions. 
We bent in the opposite direction, to be 
confronted with a glorious mass of fluffy 
white, from which rose a single flower 
and a trembling, drooping spray, like the 
tail of a rooster with a fringe of gold. 
Then we gave up trying to see the minis- 
ter, but we could not escape seeing the 
bonnets. Paul seems to have thought 
that a woman, when preaching, ought to 
have her head covered, else she would dis- 
honor her head. But in the pew with one 
of these modern inventions on her head 
she often spoils the service. If the theater 
hat must go, much more the church hat. 








The late editor of the Spectator, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, was born and bred a Uni- 
tarian, but became an intense Anglican. 
The Saturday Review, while acknowledg- 
ing that Coleridge and Maurice had much 
to do with the change, thinks that “ prob- 
ably most of all he was guided by the 
feminine needs of his own mind, by the 
desire for restraint, dignity, authority in 
matters of ritual and belief.” It thinks 
“it would be exceedingly difficult to show 
that he had been really converted in any 
intellectual sense to the precise dogmas 
or creeds of the church. It was the prac- 
tice rather than the profession of the 
church which attracted him.” In reply 
to this it might be said, in the first place, 
that Anglicans will scarcely welcome the 
suggestion that their church satisfies 
feminine needs, and in the second place 
may we, without injuring the feelings of 
our many readers who are women, ven- 
ture to ask whether the “desire for re- 
straint and dignity”’ is characteristic of 
most women? As to the charge that Mr. 
Hutton never gave entire assent to the 
precise dogmas of the creeds of the Angli- 
can Church, it may be said in reply that 
there are those who hold that his cele- 
brated essay defending the doctrine of the 
incarnation is one of the most damaging 
arraignments of Unitarianism that has 
ever been written, and every word of it 
gives evidence of positive, sincere belief 
in the doctrine which is being defended. 


The autumn religious gatherings are under 
way all over the country. Some will help to 


make them effective by talking on the plat- 
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form, others by not talking, especially in the 
halls and corridors, while the meetings are in 
progress. Ministers are in this respect among 
the greatest sinners. 


The Story of a Noble Charity 

It is not yet a full year since The Con- 
gregationalist called upon its constituency 
to provide means whereby some of the 
little children made fatherless and mother- 
less by the awful atrocities in Armenia 
might be fed, sheltered and fostered by 
the missionaries of the American Board. 
Their hearts were aching as they saw 
all about them fearful destitution, with 
hardly any funds available for the work 
of relief. To this call the readers of this 
paper responded with a promptness and 
liberality far surpassing our most ar- 
dent expectations. The first appeal was 
printed Noy. 12, and by Christmas nearly 
$16,000 had been received. It was thought 
best then, in view of the numerous other 
good causes demanding to be heard, not 
to exert any further pressure upon our 
readers, though from that time to this 
the fund has been Kept open and the ac- 
cessions to it acknowledged. It has now 
reached the $25,000 mark and all will 
agree with us in considering this outcome 
a most gratifying one, reflecting credit 
upon all who have had a share in it. 

Every cent of this money has gone to 
the field. No expense was involved in 
the collection of it, and the cost of cabling 
the weekly installments to Constantinople 
was met in a way that made no inroads 
upon the fund or involved any outlay by 
the American Board. We were fortunate 
from the start in being able to intrust 
the money sent us to the wise, experi- 
enced and energetic missionaries of the 
Board, who knew just what to do with it 
in order to accomplish the most far-reach- 
ing results. We have from time to time 
published letters describing in detail the 
work of relief, and this week we give a 
more extended survey of the field and the 
character of the work in general, while 
the pictures help to make vivid the scenes 
that are being enacted today, as well as 
the little ones themselves, clothed, happy 
and industrious. 

To all who have sent a dime, a dollar, 
or a thousand dollars across the ocean to 
help lift the children of a race whose suf- 
ferings no pen can ever describe we ex- 
tend our hearty thanks in the name of 
the missionaries of the Board and of the 
beneficiaries of the fund. The most beau- 
tiful feature of this charity has been its 
representative character. Not only has 
practically this entire country been rep- 
resented, but generous sums have been 
forwarded us from England. Rich men 
have given their thousands, and many a 
person who day by day has to exercise 
the strictest economy has out of his want 
sent an offering which he who sits over 
against the treasury has noted and hon- 
ored. Our oldest subscribers, the faith- 
ful friends for many years of all good 
causes, have come gladly to the support 
of this fund, while little children have 
saved their pennies and willingly sacri- 
ficed the sweets of life in order to bless 
their little unknown brothers and sisters 
in Christ far across the sea. These $25,000 
are a fresh and convincing token that 
despite its materialism this age is not 
deaf to the ery of suffering childhood in 
any part of God’s world. 
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Dr. Brown and the Bay Con- 
ference 


A letter missive calling a mutual coun- 
cil of churches has been issued by Rev. 
Dr. C. O. Brown and the Bay Conference 
to answer the following question: 

Was Bay Conference justified in suspend- 
ing Rev. Charles O. Brown, D. D., without 
trial and after the finding of an ecclesiastical 
council which declared as follows: (Here in- 
sert appended copy of finding of council for 
adjudication, but not necessarily to be read 
to the churches invited), and to give such ad- 
vice as shall conform to justice, to the spirit 
of Congregationalism and to the spirit of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The finding of the council referred to 
was in substance that the evidence before 
it did not sustain the charge of adultery; 
that Dr. Brown had in specific instances 
been guilty of unministerial conduct, 
though certain constitutional infirmities 
of temper shown by him to some extent 
modified the council’s opinion of his con- 
duct; and that the council was not able, 
both because of the nature of evidence 
before it and because of evidence appar- 
ently withheld, to free itself altogether 
from suspicion concerning Dr. Brown's 
hitherto stainless reputation. The coun- 
cil expressed the hope and prayer that 
‘“*his future years may be more fruitful 
than any in the past.” 

The churches invited to sit in council, 
to meet in Chicago, Oct. 26, are as fol- 
lows: Leavitt Street, Pilgrim, Millard 
Avenue and Lake View, all of Chicago, 
Ill.; New England of Aurora, Il.; First 
of Columbus, O.; Pilgrim of St. Louis; 
First of Minneapolis; First of- Detroit, 
Mich.; First of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Second of Dorchester, Mass. The first 
five of these churches were selected by 
Dr. Brown, the second five by the Bay 
Conference, and the Second Church of 
Dorchester by two persons agreed upon 
by both parties. They were Rev. Dr. 
Willard Seott of Chicago and Rev. J. T. 
Blanchard of Aurora. 

It is mueh to be regretted that the pas- 
tors of the churches chosen by Dr. Brown 
should have committed themselves openly 
and emphatically to the defense of his 
position. The public can hardly expect 
an impartial judgment from judges who 
have practically declared their decision 
of the point at issue before it has been 
judicially presented to them. This these 
brethren appear to have done by their 
votes to admit Dr. Brown to the Chicago 
Association while he was under suspen- 
sion by the Bay Conference. That con- 
ference justly insisted that the churches 
chosen for a council should be outside of 
the Dubuque and Chicago Associations, 
which had already passed judgment on 
the matter by voting to admit Dr. Brown 
to membership. He has seriously preju- 
diced his case by his apparent unwilling- 
ness to trust it to impartial judges. 

The other churches invited would, we 
think, be justified in declining to partici- 
pate in the council for the reason that no 
judicial body thus constituted could com- 
mand confidence. Still, the Bay Confer- 
ence has finally yielded to Dr. Brown’s 
insistence, through its desire to have the 
matter submitted to a council, and it may 
be expected that the responsibility rest- 
ing on these pastors, who have been the 
avowed defenders of Dr. Brown, of decid- 
ing a question of polity vitally important 
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to the peace of the denomination may 
dispose them to review the whole matter 
candidly. If, then, the council shall be 
held as proposed, we shall hope its pro- 
ceedings will commend its result to the 
confidence of the churches and of the 
public. 

The Dubuque Association at its meet- 
ing last week expressed regret for its ac- 
tion in voting to admit Dr. Brown to its 
membership and apologized for it to the 
entire sisterhood of churches. This was 
in response to the request of the Bay Con- 
ference that it would unite in a council to 
advise concerning the propriety of that 
action. As its former vote was contrary 
to all precedent and a manifest violation 
of one of the fundamental principles of 
fellowship which characterizes our polity, 
this latter step was sure to be taken 
sooner or later. Neither of the votes of 
the Dubuque Conference really affected 
Dr. Brown’s standing beyond its own 
limits. It is to be hoped and expected 
that in time the Chicago Association will 
follow its example. Then the question of 
Dr. Brown’s ministerial standing can be 
settled, as it should be, without the com- 
plications brought into it by the violations 
of fellowship which had become involved 
with it. These questions of fellowship 
are more important than the interests 
of any one minister or conference of 
churehes. They concern the integrity of 
Congregationalism and have putits polity 
to a test which imperatively requires the 
service of any churches which may be 
summoned in council to protect it. Yet 
with patience and prayer and steadfast 
loyalty to the welfare of all the churches, 
we are confident that the harmony which 
our denomination has so long maintained 
will not be permanently disturbed. 


To the Student Army 


Harvard and Yale last week opened 
their doors to a greater number of stu- 
dents than ever before. Several others of 
the larger colleges began the academic 
year under like conditions and the stu- 
dent army of the United States is now 
everywhere at work. It is an immense 
army. From the primary to the profes- 
sional schools it includes some 15,000,000, 
more than one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion. It is the mightiest of all social 
forces. It holds the future in its power. 
It largely shapes the present, also. Every 
subject which concerns men and women 
in every relation in life is under survey in 
the schools. The theories there advanced 
are everywhere being put into practice. 

The school years are a distinct period in 
each one’s life. In many respects they 
are the most important years. Therefore, 
we would have a few words with students 
who read The Congregationalist as they 
are entering on a new term of study. 

Your responsibilities are much greater 
than those of the student of the last gen- 
eration. Many things were decided for 
him which you must decide for yourselves. 
His course of study was in the main pre- 
scribed. Yours is largely elective, even 
in the earlier years. The range of knowl- 
edge has greatly extended and you have 
many more courses to choose from than 
were possible to him. You are called en 
to decide earlier what your life business 
shall be than were your fathers and moth- 
ers. The more clear and definite your 
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purpose now the greater the promise of 
your success. No one can advise you 
what particular business is best for you 
unless he is acquainted with you. But 
this iscertain. You will be wise to choose 
not the business which seems most at- 
tractive in itself, which is likely to bring 
you the most money or the widest fame, 
but that in which you believe you can be 
most useful to others. Let that one mo- 
tive be decisive and you will in the end be 
happiest. 

You have a large responsibility in the 
making of your teachers. Many of them 
are beginning their profession with anx- 
ious fears as well as high hopes. Your 
considerate sympathy may awaken in 
them new appreciation of their work, 
which will lead them to be largely useful 
to a whole generation of scholars who 
will come after you. Or you may find it 
easy to embarrass and annoy them so 
that they will never escape from the dis- 
taste of their first efforts. Remember 
that you may be in a few years in their 
places. 

You have an important opportunity as 
a follower of Christ. We assume that 
you have made that most imperative of 
all decisions, and are already a disciple of 
the Master of us all. Every school is 
Christian where Christian influence pre- 
vails, and it does prevail when the leaders 
among the pupils are genuine Christians. 
This means more than all religious exer- 
cises, such as public reading of the Bible 
and prayer in the school, or even than the 
study of religious subjects. Let, then, 
your Christian faith be known, quietly 
and unobtrusively, but decidedly. If 
there is a Christian Association in the 
school or college to which you belong, be 
an active member of it. If philanthropic 
work is carried on by some of your fellow- 
students, help init. Let your life witness 
for your Master. Then the remembrance 
of you will remain a vital influence, a fra- 
grant memory in coming years with many 
of your associates. 

As a student you have a peculiar posi- 
tion in the community where you live. If 
you remain at home, or if you return only 
for vacations, you are recognized as be- 
longing to a distinct class. The farther 
you pursue your studies, the more elearly 
your influence as a student is acknowl- 
edged. Many a community is proud of 
its college boys and girls. In whatever 
school you are studying, your education 
is largely at public expense and the pub- 
lic expect some adequate return for their 
investment. Your life is observed, your 
thoughts are felt, your future is an object 
of peculiar interest t6 your neighbors be- 
cause they have a sense of ownership in 
you. The consciousness of this ought not 
to make you conceited, ought not to lead 
you to over-confident assertion of your 
opinions. But it ought to spur you to the 
best work and dignify your daily life. 

You belong to a chosen army, chosen 
by fortunate circumstance and popular 
will to advance the world’s useful knowl- 
edge, not less chosen of God to a definite 
service because the choice encompasses 
all the children and youth of the land. 
The country which gives this privilege to 
its boys and girls and puts this honor on 
them deserves their love and devotion. 
The kingdom of God claims their faithful 
service. In this year are maturing all 
your purposes for the future. Thank God 
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for it. Rejoice init. Make the most of 
it. 





Our Duty to Ourselves 


A popular conception of duty to one’s 
self is that it involves getting all which 
one can and keeping all which one gets. 
This, of course, is selfishness unadulter- 
ated. On the other hand there are those 
who insist that utter disregard of self is 
the only proper rule of life. The truth 
lies between these two extremes. Of the 
two the latter often is claimed to be in 
accord with Christian teaching, and cer- 
tainly is safer, nobler and more promo- 
tive of personal and general welfare than 
its opposite. But it must be understood 
with some qualification. 

Sheer selfishness, strongly although it 
makes its appeal, always is ignoble and 
evil. There is no need of arguing to 
prove its indefensibility. When, then, is 
its opposite, entire unselfishness, suscep- 
tible of doing harm? When it tends to 
defeat its own purpose, we may answer. 
Parental self-denial for the sake of pro- 
moting the good of children is as honor- 
able and creditable as it is beautiful in 
itself. But in many an instance it causes 
the children who are its objects to be- 
come indolent, selfish and inefficient. 
Everything being done for them at what- 
ever cost of parental effort, they learn to 
depend more and more upon others in- 
stead of themselves and usually grow in- 
creasingly grasping and blind to the sac- 
rifices which are made in their behalf. 

Unselfishness which is thus indiscrim- 
inate may be genuine, yet it is mischiev- 
ous. That alone is commendable unself- 
ishness which studies the highest good of 
its objects. The obligation to illustrate 
it is not the only one resting; upon us. 
We also are bound to consider ourselves 
in some degree. As individuals we have 
inalienable rights, to claim which is quite 
consistent with our duty to others. We 
may not always yield our judgment to 
that of others. We may not always regu- 
late our conduct by the convictions of 
others, still less by their prejudices or 
whims. We may do them lasting harm 
by failing to resist the domineering spirit 
which prompts them to insist that we 
deny ourselves, or by neglecting the op- 
portunity to show them in our practice 
that their opinions are mistaken. The 
weak brethren, whose weakness often 
proves a tower of strength to them, 
frequently receive too much deference. 
The apostle’s injunction must be inter- 
preted in connection with his other teach- 
ings and his example and not solely by 
itself. 





Current History 


The Lethargy of the Good 

No fact is more disheartening to the 
reformer than the lethargy of the good 
and “respectable and the assiduity of the 
bad and disreputable elements of society. 
Why did the constitutional amendment 
prohibiting gambling barely pass at New 
Jersey’s special election last week? Be- 
cause the citizens of that State desire a 
return of the old days when gambling at 
race tracks made Hudson, Union, Mon- 
mouth and Gloucester Counties the re- 
sorts of the “sports”’ and thieves of New 
York and Philadelphia? No. The amend- 
ment polled so few votes because the de- 
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cent, law-abiding citizens of the State were 
not alive to their responsibilities and du- 
ties, The gamblers and sporting men w“re 
alert. They had planned for the contest 
months before. Money unlimited was at 
their command with which to purchase 
votes or do any other venal thing. While 
good men were asleep they labored, and 
they almost won. 

The municipal campaign in Greater 
New York thus far has not called forth 
that enthusiastic rallying of the forces of 
good which the gravity of the issue <e- 
mands. A few clergymen have written 
to the newspapers defining their attitude 
and calling on men to do their duty, but 
men whose word would have great weight 
are dumb, and organizations that should 
be at work are inert. Rev. Dr. Meredith, 
just home from Europe, is out with the 
right sort of a statement: 

I think the importance of the election can- 
not be exaggerated. I am without any hesi- 
tation or reservation whatever most heartily 
in favor of the election of Seth Low. I feel 
thus because of what Seth Low is in himself 
—a man of broad culture and high character. 
I feel thus because I have read Mr. Low’s let- 
ter of acceptance, in which he plants himself 
on the platform of non-partisanship in munic- 
ipal polities. I propose to do all I can to bring 
the men about me to feel as I do. That’s 
where I am, and that’s where this pulpit will 
be ringing. I don’t believe in national or 
State politics in municipal affairs. The mu- 
nicipality is not a political organization ; it’s a 
business corporation, and I am for the man 
who will conduct its affairs on business prin- 
ciples. 

The Political Outlook in Massachusetts 

Massachusetts persists in having an- 
nual elections of State officials. Hence 
next month the citizens of the common- 
wealth will be appealed to to decide be- 
tween the present set of officials, all of 
whom were renominated by the Repub- 
lican convention last week, and those 
who were nominated by the two Demo- 
cratic conventions, one being held im 
Worcester, representing the regular De- 
mocracy, the other being held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, and representing the Na- 
tional Democrats, or, in other words, 
those who repudiate the last national 
Democratic platform formulated at Chi- 
cago. The scenes of turbulence at the 
Worcester convention, and the ruthless 
way in which Mr. G. F. Williams con- 
trolled the convention which nominated 
him for governor and ejected from places 
on the State committee all men who were 
not subservient to him, will not improve 
the standing of that faction of the party 
with the public, nor will it tend to in- 
crease the number of votes which Mr. 
Williams will receive. The convention 
held in Faneuil Hall, at which Hon. Wil- 
liam Everett, son of Edward Everett, 
was nominated for governor, was not 
large in numbers, but it had among its 
delegates some of the ablest and most 
patriotic citizens of the State, and all 
that was said and done was on a high 
plane of action and thought, command- 
ing the respect of all men. The contrast 
between the personnel of this convention 
and the one held in Worcester was marked 
and striking. The platform on which 
Dr. Everett stands is distinct in its posi- 
tion on State issues as well as national. 
It calls for the abolition of the executive 
council, doing away with State commis- 
sions, giving the governor full power 
of appointment and removal of all State 
officials not elected by the people, and 
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such control of corporate franchises as 
will restrict their privileges to short and 
fixed terms and provide for adequate 
compensation for all privileges granted. 
The Republican convention held in Bos- 
ton was dignified and somewhat formal, 
inasmuch as the delegates had nothing to 
do but renominate the present State 
officials. Senator Lodge’s eulogy of Gov- 
ernor Wolcot met with sincere response 
because it was deserved. Since his re- 
nomination Governor Woleot has made 
two welcome announcements. He will 
not take the stump and appeal to the 
voters for their suffrages, preferring to 
let his record speak for him, and he hopes 
that the legislature will be less extrav- 
agant with public funds. 

The result of the election is such a fore- 
gone conclusion that public interest cen- 
ters chiefly on speculation concerning 
the relative strength of the two factions 
of the Democratic party. It is not prob- 
able that Governor Wolcott will receive 
the great majority that he did when first 
elected, because the excitement of the 
presidential campaign and the gravity 
of the issues then before the voters 
called forth many who will not approach 
the polls this year. Moreover, some 
Democrats who then voted for the Re- 
publican candidates rather than for Mr. 
Williams will not vote for a Republican 
candidate now lest they seem to indorse 
those acts of the Republican party since 
the national election which they deem 
vicious. When all this is said it still re- 
mains true that Governor Wolcott will 
poll more than the other candidates of 
the Republican party because of his high 
character and his record as an independent 
citizen and public official. 


Municipal Campaign in New York 

It is not altogether surprising, still it is 
a fact worth noting, that two of the men 
who now are candidates for the position 
of mayor of Greater New York were 
members of the commission which drafted 
the charter by which the enormous city 
of the future will be governed. The sen- 
timents which these men then expressed 
were their honest convictions, voiced 
with no other thought than the hope of 
influencing the legislature to give the 
new city a model constitution. What did 
President Seth Low and Gen. B. F. Tracy 
then say? They urged an amendment to 
the State constitution permitting minor- 
ity representation in municipal elections. 
And why? Because “such representation 
tends to emphasize the fact that in the 
administration of a city the common inter- 
ests of the citizenship of the place are 
more fundamental than party divisions.” 
Seth Low still believes this. But General 
Tracy, the puppet candidate of Boss Platt, 
now stands on a platform which begins 
with an assertion that the one great issue 
before the people is not whether they 
shall govern themselves, or whether the 
business of the city shall be administered 
for the interests of all the citizens, but 
whether the platform adopted by the 
Chicago Democratic Convention last fall 
was worthy of support or not. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency to be found 
in the Republican situation as Mr. Platt 
has made it. Mr. Low has been criticised 
by him as unworthy of support by Re- 
publicans because Mr. Low has at times 
declined to vote for Republican candi- 
dates when he deemed others more 
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worthy. But the Republican convention 
last week named for comptroller Mr. A. P. 
Fitch, whose career as a partisan has 
been much more varied than Mr. Low’s, 
who was made comptroller of the city by 
Tammany, and who is not a Republican 
now. 

Fortunately events are so shaping them- 
selves now as greatly to encourage those 
who hope to see Mr. Low win and the 
principles of municipal non-partisan gov- 
ernment permanently established in the 
metropolis on the ruins of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican machines. Gen- 
eral Tracy’s nomination caused no marked 
enthusiasm among the rank and file of 
the Republicans, and it has not detached 
from Mr. Low’s support such stanch party 
journals as the Tribune and the Mail and 
Express. Tammany’s nominee for mayor, 
Judge Robert van Wyck, forced upon the 
Democratic convention by Mr. Croker, 
has driven the Germans, who might have 
supported a strong, reputable Tammany 
man, to decide in favor of Mr. Low, and 
has given Henry George’s candidacy as 
representing the Silver Democrats a vital- 
ity it might otherwise have lacked. Nor 
is it proving acceptable to the rank and 
file of Tammany, many of whom resent 
Mr. Croker’s rule or ruin policy which 
forced them to nominate Mr. van Wyck. 
The Committee of Fifty in Brooklyn has 
decided to stand by Mr. Low. In fact, 
the only nomination that satisfies the 
people irrespective of party is that of Mr. 
Low, and it is now definitely settled that 
for no cause will he withdraw. The nom- 
ination of Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, ex- 
secretary of the national Treasury, by the 
Citizens’ Union as its candidate for comp- 
troller is an admirable one and is sure to 
strengthen Mr. Low’s chances. 


The Abuse of Injunctions 

That public opinion is intensely alive to 
the question of the use and abuse of 
equity court injunctions may be inferred 
from the celerity with which all makers 
of political platforms nowadays seek to 
incorporate planks which voice the popu- 
lar feeling. The two Democratic conven- 
tions held in Massachusetts during the 
past week, for instance, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


While we believe that the power of injunc- 
tion, if properly used, is beneficent, we de- 
mand, however, that combinations of laborers, 
formed without malicious intent and using 
peaceable methods, shall be permitted by 
statute and shall not be restricted by injunce- 
tions. 

Combinations of any class of persons, how- 
ever, whether of laborers or of capitalists, 
which act by threats, violence, intimidation or 
with malicious or with criminal intent, must 
always be suppressed by law in order that the 
very foundation of a free government may be 
preserved. (National Democrats.) 


The right of trial by jury is our sacred in- 
heritance, and shall not, with our consent, be 
impaired. But today great corporations de- 
mand from our courts of equity, blinded by 
the interests of capital, injunctions that for- 
bid working men from enjoying the inalienable 
rights and privileges of freemen. The arrest 
of men for acts not forbidden by law, and 
their trial and conviction without trial by jury 
or right of appeal to higher tribunals con- 
stitute judicial oppression and violate the safe- 
guards of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. (Regular Democrats.) 


The Tammany convention in New York 
passed the following: 


We protest against the punishment of alleged 
violations of such.injunctions upon the sen- 
tence of a tribunal that is at onee the accuser, 
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party and judge, and which proceeds upon evi- 
dence unknown to the law as proof of guilt, 
and we demand that charges of contempt, not 
committed in the immediate view and pres- 
ence of the Court, shall be prosecuted by in- 
dictment, tried by jury and safeguarded by all 
the securities provided for the protection of 
innocence against unjust conviction. 

The Massachusetts Republican conven- 
tion made no deliverance upon the sub- 
ject, but at a conference of leaders of the 
party in Essex County several days after 
the convention Congressman Moody, one 
of the ablest and most fearless of the 
younger leaders of the party, warned 
those who heard him that it was an issue 
which must be met and some position 
taken. He called attention to the fact 
that had general legislation been permit- 
ted at the last session of Congress a bill 
introduced and passed by the Senate of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress would have be- 
come a law, probably. It insures all citi- 
zens the right of trial by jury and prevents 
equity court judges from acting as judge, 
jury and prosecutor. 


The Eastern Question 

The refusal of the Greek national legis- 
lature to give a vote of confidence to the 
Ralli ministry has caused the forma- 
tion of a new ministry, M. Zaimis, for- 
merly a supporter of Delyannis, hav- 
ing accepted the position of premier. 
The defeat of the Ralli ministry was 
brought on by the unwisdom of M. Ralli, 
and must not be interpreted as indicating 
that the Greeks were disciplining him for 
accepting a treaty so cruel in its terms 
as that by which Greece must abide. For 
as yet there has been nothing to indi- 
cate that the Greek people have resolu- 
tion enough to accept the advice which 
some of their friends in Europe are giv- 
ing, t. e., that they reject the treaty and 
at once resort to another contest at arms, 
with the hope of shattering the European 
concert and reopening the entire East- 
ern question. Persia, where Russian in- 
fluence is now very strong, if not pre- 
dominant, has filed a forcible protest with 
Turkey against recent raids of Koords 
over the Persian frontier. 

The publication of the White Book of 
the Greek Government during the past-. 
week and the documents it contains have 
called attention to what has been recog- 
nized for some time—that Germany must 
be held responsible for most of the hu- 
mniliation which Greece has been forced to 
suffer. English critics of Lord Salisbury 
are denouncing in unmeasured terms his 
defeat in diplomacy by the Emperor Wil- 
liam, and several speeches made before 
the English electors during the past week, 
especially that of John Morley, have been 
unsparing in their denunciation of the 
record of British statecraft since Lord 
Salisbury came again to power. Nor does 
criticism stop there. The Chronicle places 
the responsibility upon the British peo- 
ple: 

Nay, if the public spirit of England itself 
had not been swamped in a tide of reaction, 
not even the weakness of Lord Salisbury 
would have given this triumph to the sultan. 
But it is the day of our dishonor. We drink 
the full cup of our humiliation, and there 
will be much more “pain and shame and 
mischief ”’ before the better voice of England 
makes itself heard again in tones to which the 
world will have to listen. 

While the Liberal party still seems to be 
without a leader who can unify all its 
factions, or clearly formulate a domestic 
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and foreign policy for it, there are some 
signs of a reaction against the Salisbury- 
Chamberlain coalition. At a by-election 
in Denbighshire, Wales, for a member of 
Parliament to succeed the late George 
Osborn Morgan the Liberal candidate, 
although a weak personality compared 
with his predecessor, had a much greater 
majority than Mr. Morgan ever received, 
and much of this increase is credited to 
the disgust of the electors with Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy. 

The Death of Neal Dow 

Hon. Neal Dow, known the world over 
as one of the historic figures in our tem- 
perance reform endeavor, died at his 
home in Portland, Me., Oct. 2, at the un- 
usual age of four and ninety years. Like 
so many men of Quaker parentage his 
life has been one of combat and aggres- 
siveness. Although his career as a munic- 
ipal official began as early as 1839, it was 
not until 1851, while mayor of Portland, 
that he became prominent as a foe to the 
saloon. In that year he drafted and had 
presented to the Maine legislature a 
bill for the “suppression of drinking 
houses and tippling shops ” which was 
more radical in its provisions than any 
which had been brought to the notice 
of American legislators. His personal 
advocacy of the measure before the 
committee of the legislature resulted 
in a remarkable victory both in the 
committee and in the legislature, the 
bill being enacted exactly as he had 
drafted it. As mayor of Portland he 
immediately set about enforcing the 
law, and proved that he was fearless 
and thorough. 

From 1851 on to the end of his life— 
during the years when he was in the 
Maine legislature, when he was lectur- 
ing before American and English audi- 
ences, when in 1880 he was the candi- 
date of the National Prohibition party 
for President of the United States, 
when in 1884 he was the leading advo- 
cate of the amendment to the consti- 
tution of Maine which, adopted by a 
popular vote of nearly three to one, de- 
clared the manufacture, sale and keeping 
for sale of intoxicating beverages forever 
forbidden—he was by far the most consist- 
ent and the ablest champion of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic that we have 
ever seen in this country. Other men 
came and went, becoming discouraged, but 
he never lost heart or faith in the right- 
eousness of the principles for which he 
stood. He lived long enough to see the 
Maine law, which he had created, become 
a dead letter in many if not most of the 
cities and largest towns of the State. And 
yet if he had been interviewed on the day 
of his death as to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of attempting to change the law he 
would have said that the fault was not 
with the legislative statute, but with the 
executives sworn to enforce the law and 
with public sentiment, which was not as 
sensitive as formerly to the ethical bear- 
ings of the use and sale of liquor. 

Mr. Dow had an honorable record as an 
official in the Civil War, winning the 
title of brigadier general and suffering 
wounds and imprisonment in defense of 
national integrity and honor. He was a 
religious man and a student of the Bible, 
but his inability to induce the Christian 
Church to see the prohibition question as 
he saw it prevented him, during the last 
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years of his life at least, from hearty co- 
operation with the church as an institu- 
tion. The moral courage of the man, his 
fidelity to principle, his unswerving devo- 
tion to the cause which he had made his 
own early in life, commanded the respect 
of all men, and by his death we lose an 
important and individual personality. It 
is interesting to note that the hatred of 
the saloon and the liquor traffic, which 
became his consuming passion, was the 
result of seed sown in his soul by Rev. 
Justin Edwards, president of Andover 
Theological Seminary, when the latter 
was visiting Portland on one of his fa- 
mous tours for the advancement of the 
cause of temperance. 
The Change of Ministry in Spain 

The queen regent of Spain must be 
credited with the sense to see that the 
time for action had come, if Spain were to 
escape humiliation. Fortunately she also 
had courage to act, and last week General 
Azcarraga, the Conservative prime min- 
ister who succeeded Canovas, was virtu- 
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ally requested to resign his place. Sefior 
Sagasta, the eminent Liberal leader, was 
immediately given authority to form a 
ministry, which he has done, and as the 
natural outcome of such a change of front 
General Weyler is about to be recalled, 
and will probably be succeeded by Mar- 
shal Blanco, formerly governor-general of 
the Philippine Islands. Sagasta’s policy 
toward Cuba will be more liberal than 
that of Canovas, and he may go so far as 
to offer autonomy or a degree of self-gov- 
ernment which would satisfy many of the 
Cuban revolutionists. But whether it 
would satisfy the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party and put an end to the war 
is doubtful, for such promises in the past 
have been so worthless that the most in- 
fluential and self-sacrificing of the Cuban 
revolutionists have announced that noth- 
ing short of independence will satisfy 
them. Of course if the United States 
Government in some way were made a 
third party to whatever compact was 
agreed upon between Spain and the Cu- 
bans, and it was understood that it would 
see to it that Spanish promises were kept, 
the attitude of the Cubans might change 
somewhat. 

A surprising lethargy among the Span- 
ish nobility and upper classes, who seem 
comparatively indifferent to the critical 
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position in which Spain unquestionably 
is, is reported by observers in Spain. The 
same correspondents give little credence 
to the reports that any European Powers 
stand ready to assist Spain in any way. 


NOTES 


The Hawaii Supreme Court has declared 
the recent income tax law unconstitutional. 


Hon. Carl Schurz says to Senator Gallinger 
of New Hampshire: 


I am willing to be decorated with all the 
vituperation your industry can collect for 
maintaining and following the principle that 
the duty of the citizen to the public weal is 
absolutely paramount to any duty he may 
owe to a party organization. 


When Premier Badeni of Austria fought in 
his recent duel with Herr Wolff, he defied the 
law of the land and set an example not caleu- 
lated to encourage respect for law. But he 
had the imperial sanction. The claims of the 
Catholic Church, however, were yet to be 
reckoned with. Absolution was necessary if 
excommunication were to be escaped, and this 
the pope has granted. 


Whitaker’s Almanae, the raze mecum of 
the Anglican clergy, says that there are 
300 sects in Great Britain. Mr. Howard 
Evans, in the September Contemporary Re- 
view, punctures this time-worn lie. From 
the registrar-general’s returns he shows 
that the list is full of dead organizations, 
and that, as a matter of fact, nine different 
bodies, which might practically be reduced 
to Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, represent the actual divisions of 
British Dissent, and their points of differ- 
ence are much less serious than those’ of 
the ‘‘ Catholics,”” Evangelicals and Broads 
in the Established Church. 


Prof. Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in his Talks on the 
Study of Literature, just published, ap- 
praises the Sunday newspaper as it in- 
fluences the intellect. He says: “It is safe 
to say that for the faithful reader of the 
Sunday newspaper there is no intellectual 
salvation. Like the prodigal son, he is 
fain to fill his belly with the husks which 
the swine do eat, and he has not the grace 
even to long for the more dignified diet of 
fatted calf.” Gen. Horace Porter in the 
October Century testifies to General Grant’s 
strict regard for the Sabbath, and his regret 
that the exigencies of war so often brought 
about battles on Sunday. 





In Brief 


“Did you hear any preaching this summer ?’’ 
said Jones to Smith the other day. ‘‘ Well, I 
went to church a number of times,’ was 
Smith’s somewhat ambiguous reply. 





Broadway Tabernacle will have to bow to 
the mandate of Dr. Gunsaulus’s physician, 
who forbids absolutely his going to New York. 
Who will now loom up for this pulpit, which 
is one of the most commanding in the world? 





An estate worth $5,400,000 was probated in 
New York last week, and not a cent of it will 
go to any philanthropic or educational insti- 
tution. The public will get some of it, how- 
ever, through the operation of the inheritance 
tax law. 





Robert G. Ingersoll lectured in this city last 
Sunday evening. The limited space given to 
reports of the lecture by the Boston press 
Monday morning contrasted with the verbatim 
reports that once were given indicate that 
Mr. Ingersoll is not reckoned to be as popular 
as formerly. 





The Third Sunday School Convention for 
the World is to be held in London, July 11-16. 
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1898. There was a division of preference as 
between 1898 and 1900 among the members of 
the International Executive Committee, but 
the London Committee were unanimous for 
the earlier date. 





“Except a Christian Endeavorer’s right- 
eousness,”’ declared a speaker at the recent 
Lynn State convention, “‘exceeds the right- 
eousness of the Sunday biecyeler, he shall not 
enter the kingdom of God on this earth.” 
But why limit such an observation to those 
Christians only who wear the Y. P. S.C. E. 
badge” 





There seem to have been this autumn a 
large number of particularly enjoyable prayer 
meetings which had for their theme vacation 
experiences. There is a religious side to al- 
most every man’s vacation no matter where 
or how he spends it, and it is an excellent 
thing when he gives his brethren the benefit 
of his observations and experiences. 

There are rumors of a reconciliation be- 
tween Ballington Booth and his father, Gen- 
eral Booth, rumors that are denied by Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. If it is brought to pass then 
the American Volunteers will merge with the 
Salvation Army. It is to be hoped that the 
Ballington Booths will insist on such conces- 
sions as will enable them to return without 
seeming to sacrifice the principles for which 
they stood when they seceded. 





The Catholic Review admonishes The Con- 
gregationalist to stop its utterances on Gov- 
ernment aid to Catholic Indian schools. Our 
contemporary heads its editorial warning with 
the title, Come, Come, Sir: None of That. 
Possibly this title is a copy of an order from 
some Monseigneur who acts as censor over the 
Roman Catholic press. We remember that 
some newspapers in Canada were recently 
punished for not obeying that summons. But 
it hardly applies to us. 





The sudden death of Mr. William Reynolds 
is a severe loss to the Sunday schools of the 
United States and of the world. For ten years 
he has been field superintendent of Interna- 
tional Sunday School Work, and has visited 
in his labors nearly every part of the United 
States and of Canada. On Sunday, Sept. 26, 
he was in good health and addressed a con- 
gregation in Louisville, Ky. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday he died in that city. He was 
sixty-six years old. 





According to the statement of Rev. Dr. R. 
S. MeArthur of New York it costs less to 
maintain Baptist missionaries in foreign 
fields than those of any other denomination, 
an average of $209.45 per annum for each one. 
It is a question whether this is an evidence of 
wise economy. But his further statement 
that it costs the Christian Alliance $499.10 for 
each missionary that organization sends out is 
quite in contrast with its claims of doing great 
work at small expense. 





The report of the Council of the Unitarian 
National Conference, by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
says exultantly: “Our point of view, as to 
evolution, as to the Bible, as to future punish- 
ment, as to putting the emphasis on the hu- 
manity of the Christ, is now so generally ac- 
cepted that one hears our voices everywhere.” 
Now let that point of view be distinctly stated 
and let Unitarians generally subscribe to it, 
and whether we accept it or not we shall know 
more than we now know. 





A pleasant circumstance connected with the 
care of the orphans in Armenia, bestowed by 
our missionaries there, is that several of the 
latter whose children are being educated in 
this country found no little compensation for 
the painful separation in the special opportu- 
nity presented them to minister unto the for- 
saken childhood about them. No doubt their 
longing for their own offspring so far away 
from them has made their touch all the more 
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tender, and their toil in behalf of these little 
Armenians the more patient and persevering. 





Two distinguished Anglican clergymen are 
now in this country, the Lord Bishop of Roch- 
ester and Canon Gore. The latter preached 
before the New York Diocesan Convention 
last week. He will be present at the annual 
meeting of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in 
Buffalo next week,-and a fortnight hence he 
will be in Boston. The Episcopalian Club 
will entertain him on Oct. 19, and he will 
address the students of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School. Doubtless an opportunity will 
also be given for his many admirers outside 
the Episcopal Church to hear him. 





Rey. F. B. Vrooman once thought he could 
remain in the Presbyterian fellowship as pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian church without believ- 
ing in its doctrines. Later he sought support 
as assistant pastor of an independent congre- 
gation in Chicago. He has madea discovery 
already known to many, but which constantly 
has to be learned anew by some in the dear 
school of experience. He puts a great deal of 
bitterness into these two sentences: ‘I have 
discovered to my satisfaction that a church 
which believes nothing, gives nothing. . . . It 
is the hide-bound orthodox Christian, with a 
believing sense of hell, that contributes to the 
support of the church and the ministry.” 





Our constituency is appreciating, as we 
knew it would, the beauty and value of the 
Gallery of One Hundred Portraits which we 
offer in our “1898 combination.”” It is early 
even for first orders, but we are already re- 
ceiving second orders for ** The Combination” 
from the same persons. A Connecticut sub- 
seriber writes, sending a new subscription for 
both The Congregationalist and The Century : 
**Send the portraits to me, and have them 
sent at once. I have immediate use for them. 
The first set arrived yesterday.”’ As we have 
already said, the gallery is its own best argu- 
ment. jl 





An irate subscriber, who orders one copy 
of The Congregationalist to be discontinued, 
shows, so far as his statement is trustworthy, 
what a different idea of Congregationalism 
prevails in the Middle States to that in New 
England. Hesays: “I certainly shall not allow 
a paper with so little regard to truth to enter my 
home. Your criticisms of that eminent states- 
man and Christian gentleman, T. C. Platt, in- 
dicates that the Congregational machine had 
better come before the Republican machine 
and endeavor to absorb some of the grand and 
broad principals [sic] and practices that char- 
acterize the Republican machine and T. C. 
Platt. This may be New England Congrega- 
tionalism, but it is not Congregationalism as 
administered at Upper Montclair, N. J.” 





This same Senator Platt, by the way, who 
has just nominated Mr. Tracy for mayor of 
the Greater New York, is reported by a news- 
paper correspondent to have said: “I wish I 
was as sure of salvation as I am that Benjamin 
F. Tracy will be the first mayor of Greater 
New York.’ We fear the senator has a bad 
conscience and does not really expect to be 
saved, for his manager and his candidate both 
publicly announced at the convention that 
nominated him that they more than half ex- 
pected his name might be withdrawn. These 
easy and careless allusions to the possibilities 
of eternal destiny are in bad taste from any 
“ Christian ’”’ man. ° 





The Dial, in reviewing Sir Harry Johnston’s 
book on Central Africa, and especially his 
charges against the Christian missionaries, 
eomes to their defense with the following 
sensible comment: 

The missionary is not likely to be a uni- 
versally popular man in a community largely 
made up of “aggressively ungodly ’’ people, to 
whom his presence is a restraint and his ways 
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are a rebuke; and to whom, moreover, all pro- 
fession of piety is “cant,” and who would 
naturally resent a decent attitude of official 
aloofness from loose ways and loose company 
as savoring of “arrogant demeanor” and the 
spiritual conceit of the “uneo guid.” In 
point of fact, there is, as it seems to us, a 
fundamental rivalry between the African mis- 
sionaries and the army of self-seeking or merely 
nomadie adventurers now streaming thither in 
the wake of the Rhodeses, Jamesons and Bar- 
natos. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 

The Springfield Republican remarks: ** Ev- 
ery day of the political campaign for the con- 
trol of Greater New York increases our ad- 
miration for Rey. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
asa prophet. Well did he say that one Platt 
was more dangerous than five Crokers.”’ 

James Lane Allen, in the October Atlantic, 
says of Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, ‘* The 
new, vast prayer of it rises to the Infinite, but 
it rises from the ancient sacrifice of a contrite 
heart."” Henry M. Stanley, in the same mag- 
azine, says that the story of “the Uganda 
missionary enterprise is an epic poem. I 
know of few secular enterprises, military or 
otherwise, deserving of greater praise... . 
Its unique geographical position, coupled with 
the remarkable intelligence of the people, will 
make it as brilliant commercially as it was re- 
nowned in pagan days for its martial prowess, 
and is today for its Christian zeal. Uganda is 
pre-eminently the Japan of Africa.” 

Rey. Dr. S. J. Sawyer, the venerable Uni- 
versalist divine, calls attention in The Chris- 
tian Leader to the significant fact that ‘ after 
existing first in Europe for two or three cen- 
turies, and later in the United States, deism 
seems now to have become, in this country 
especially, extinct. Deists, like the dodo and 
the gigantic saurian, seem actually to have 
ceased to propagate their species. In my 
youth, and even after I entered the ministry, 
it was not an uncommon event to meet a deist, 
but I cannot remember meeting one for the 
last thirty or forty years. What has become 
of them? Has the whole tribe died out?” 


ABROAD 


Harnack’s interpretation of the most inter- 
esting of the newly found Logia is thus de- 
scribed in The Guardian. ‘‘*‘ Wherever they 
(my disciples) are, they are not deserted by 
God, and as one is alone, even so I am with 
him. Raise the stone and thou shall find me, 
cleave the wood and I am there.’ These 
words, he holds, refer to ordinary handiwork, 
and he points out their appropriateness in the 
mouth of a carpenter, He suggests, also, a 
direct reference to, and deliberate correction 
of, the pessimistic words of Eccles. 10: 9: 
*‘Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt there- 
with, and he that cleaveth wood shall be en- 
dangered thereby (2).’ According, then, to 
Dr. Harnack, the meaning of the saying will 
not be pantheistic, but it will be: ‘Wherever 
my disciples are, there God is present; even if 
one is alone, I am with him. The simplest 
worker will find his task no burden and no 
danger, for I shall be with him.’ ”’ 

The Spectator, commenting on William Wat- 
son’s pantheistic poem, The Unknown God, 
recently published and quoted from by. us, 
says: “If doing God’s will, fearing God and 
keeping his Commandments, loving God and 
doing his service are to have any force in the 
world -and if they are to have no force the 
earth will be nothing but a hell—they must be 
dependent not on an unknown, impersonal 
God, but upon a God whom men may know 
and love. A mystie may love the unknown 
and the unknowable. Ordinary minds revolt 
from the notion as preposterous. A God that 
cannot be loved is a God that will be hated by 
the fierce and forgotten by the gentle. We do 
not deny that many men holding the pantheis- 
tic view have been and are good men, and 
sometimes better men than many who hold 
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the truer view, but we are sure that, except 
for specially mystical and subtle minds— 
winds that can discern something of a right 
line in obliquity—the pantheistic idea takes 
the whole heart out of religion.’’ 

The Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kimberly) 
says: ‘“‘ We doubt if there is any other land in 
which wealth exercises so wide and so cor- 
rupting an influence as in South Africa, partly 
because the avenues to affluence are so few in 
number, partly because of the unprogressive- 
ness and unassertiveness of many of the peo- 
ple, and partly because the South African 
millionaire is frequently a politician as well.” 

The Friend of Honolulu, which in a way 
represents the white population there, con- 
demns the plan to import Negro laborers from 
the South, saying: ‘‘Scarcely any admixture 
of breed could be less desirable for the present 
populations cf Hawaii. Vastly better is the 
stanch, stalwart, civilized Mongolian. Best 
of all is the white Caucasian breed. Hawaii 
is a grand, lovely group, fit to be the home of 
the choicest race of men on earth. Let the 
posterity of the native Hawaiians breed up- 
wards into higher grades, not downwards to 
be contemned as ‘ niggers.’ ”’ 

The Indian Witness deplores the effect upon 
missions of the apathy of Christian nations 
toward Armenia, Greece and Crete: *‘ No won- 
der that the feeling is gaining ground in Mo- 
hammedan lands that Islam is invincible, and 
that the aggressive forces of Christianity have 
no power to turn the followers of Mohammed 
from their faith. In.our advance against hea- 
thenism and idolatry we are leaving an im- 
placable enemy on our flank, and if we do not 
turn aside now to undermine the foundations 
of Islam’s stronghold some of us will live to 
repent the days when we neglected to make 
any adequate effort to overthrow one of the 
greatest manifestations of the powers of evil 
which the world has ever seen.’’ 





Nettleton’s First Parish 


I. RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE WORD OF 
TRUTH 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


He had been settled nearly six months 
and the after-glow of the enthusiasm with 
which he had entered upon his work still 
lingered. The spell of that solemn moment 
when the hands of three doctors of divin- 
ity had been laid upon his head while the 
most venerable one offered the prayer of 
ordination was yet upon him. It would 
be long before he forgot two or three par- 
ticular petitions of the prayer—that he 
might be instant in season and out of 
season, that he might be wise to win souls, 
that he might rightly divide the word of 
truth. But the total impression of the 
occasion itself was what fixed itself chiefly 
in his thought. The crowded church, the 
imposing array of ministers and deacons 
who constituted the council, the glad, 
proud faces of his father and mother, the 
congratulations on successfully running 
the theological gauntlet, and, above all, 
his own modest satisfaction at the con- 
summation of hope and endeavor and a 
sure sense that God and men were calling 
him to the noblest of all vocations—this 
was the picture that was now and again 
summoned up as the weeks went by. He 
liked especially to recall it when the har- 
ness galled a little—on rainy Sunday even- 
ings and depressing Monday mornings, 
and when the choir had a little falling out, 
and when at his recommendation of The 
Christ of Today Deacon Bisbee’s grave 
face became a trifle graver. 

Yet, on the whole, Nettleton was pass- 
ing the time of his novitiate with as little 
to perplex and as much to gratify him as 
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could be expected. Eastfield was a town 
of about the right size and caliber for a 
young man desirous of testing his mettle. 
It was near enough to the cities to feel 
something of their stir and varied inter- 
ests. It was sufficiently remote to have 
its own individuality, its own resources 
and its own problems. Nettleton’s church 
possessed an honorable history, but had 
never committed itself to the policy of 
subsisting entirely on its past. There was 
a fair degree of unity between the various 
bodies of Christians in the place and the 
town was measurably respectable as far 
as externals go. There were, of course, 
plenty of sick people to visit, a number 
of timid souls to reassure and now and 
then a black sheep to worry over and to 
reclaim. Of course pedple died every 
now and then in Eastfield and once in a 
great while they married—far more infre- 
quently, however, than Mrs. Nettleton 
could wish. 

It was one of her random questions, by 
the way, on this subject of matrimony 
which precipitated the discussion that led 
Nettleton to an important homiletical 
departure. They were talking together 
one Sunday evening after church about 
the happenings of the day. Durham had 
accompanied them home and accepted 
their invitation to come in for a Welsh 
rarebit. Durham combined in his jolly, 
sturdy little person the functions of high 
school teacher and church organist. He 
had gotten into the way of dropping in on 
Sunday nights. There was usually some- 
thing to eat and the talk had to do chiefly 
with concerns of the parish. Thestrain of 
the day being over, both Nettleton and 
his wife gave themselves considerable rein 
in the matter of comment on people and 
things. It rested them immensely after 
inquiring so properly as to the health of 
between one and two hundred individuals. 
In fact, these Sunday night post-service 
suppers would have been considered by 
the several maiden ladies of the parish 
—had they known about them—a tri- 
fle worldly, both as respects viands and 
the sauce of speech that garnished the 
celery salad and the fancy crackers. But 
the Nettletons still retained enough of 
the spirit of. college merrymaking to ren- 
der them still susceptible to the pleasute 
inhering in a nine o’clock spread, while to 
have it of a Sunday night did not seem to 
them to militate either against their wel- 
fare or their usefulness. On the other 
hand, it helped to focus and clarify the 
events of the day and to arrange them in 
their proper perspective. 

Durham could be trusted not to spread 
broadcast anything that might be said of 
a confidential or esoteric nature. In fact, 
Durham’s own tongue under the genial 
influence of these Sunday evening sympo- 
sia wagged more freely than was its wont 
when the great public eye of Eastfield was 
upon him. In vain on Monday morning 
did the Spinnet sisters, with whom he 
boarded, project their shrewd questions 
with a view to discovering what went on 
at the parsonage theevening before. Dur- 
ham put them off with vague generaliza- 
tions designed to foster the impression 
that the welfare of Zion, both local and 
universal, was the one absorbing theme 
that taxed to the utmost the combined 
wisdom of Nettleton, Mrs. Nettleton and 
himself. 

And, indeed, the welfare of Zion was the 
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ultimate theme of debate, led up to, it 
must be confessed, by leisurely approaches 
coupled with occasional detours into par- 
ticularly inviting paths. As, for instance, 
on the night alluded to, when, after ran- 
dom remarks from all the members of 
the trio about the size of the morning 
congregation, and the beauty of the new 
contribution bags, and the appropriate- 
ness to the evening sermon of the choir 
piece that followed it, Mrs. Nettleton put 
this query to the gentlemen: ‘Is Tom 
Pratt making up to Maggie Sanderson ? ”’ 

“What makes you think so?” struck 
in Nettleton, rather sharply. 

“He went home with her tonight and 
sociable night last week, and everybody 
says he’s decidedly smitten.” 

“Yes, I guess your wife is right,”’ said 
Durham. ‘Anyhow, you ought to feel 
highly complimented that this series of 
sermons is taking effect so quickly.” 

Nettleton had that night preached the 
first of three discourses on The Christian 
Home. Init he had dwelt upon the Prep- 
aration fora Home. Next Sunday even- 
ing he was proposing to set forth The 
Inner Life of the Home, and on the Sun- 
day following The Home and Its Rela- 
tions to the Community. He considered 
this a right pretty division of the subject 
and was especially well pleased with the 
titles of the individual discourses. It was 
his first formal series since his installa- 
tion, and he was making a pretty thor- 
ough study of the institution under con- 
sideration. He had been surprised to 
find such a dearth of books on the sub- 
ject, but several of his works on sociology 
touched gingerly upon it, and these, with 
the aid of some valuable pamphlets which 
he procured from the Divorce Reform 
League, equipped him for his mighty 
task. 

The scattering among the stores and 
factories of cards announcing the course 
filled up the church with the people who 
float from one ecclesiastical novelty to 
another, and special music rendered the 
oceasion still more impressive. Nettle- 
ton was a firm believer in the theory that 
to reach the masses you must begin wit): 
them where they are and educate them to 
a higher degree of appreciativeness. So, 
after a friendly wrestle with Durham, 
who, like every professional musician, 
objected to any concession to popular 
cravings, Nettleton succeeded in getting 
on the program two pieces which had 
long ago secured a permanent place in 
the Eastfield heart. These were My 
Trundle Bed and Home Sweet Home. 
Nettleton was frank enough to admit to 
Durham that he hoped to lift the musical 
standard as the course proceeded, and 
told him that if he could find anything in 
the old oratorios that bore upon the mak- 
ing and development of a home he would 
try and find a place for it on the final pro- 
gram of the course. 

But even Durham was forced to own 
that so far as attendance and interest 
went the first evening had been a decided 
success, and he was therefore all the 
more unprepared for the disappointed ex- 
pression on Nettleton’s face when his 
wife transmitted to him the village gossip 
in reference to the possible union of the 
houses of Pratt and Sanderson. 

“That’s the way it always results,”’ he 
burst out. “The right people never ap- 
ply the right sermon. Now those young 
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things ought not to think of marrying for 
years. I happen to know that Tom is 
only getting $6 a week and Maggie won’t 
graduate from the high school until next 
June; and I know that you, Durham, 
think that she’s the kind of girl that 
ought to go to college. Hang it! Why 
can’t the persons for whom a sermon is 
designed take it to heart? Now there’s 
George Lewis; I hoped he’d get some 
good out of these sermons; on the shady 
side of thirty-five and abundantly able to 
support a wife, and Julia Greenleaf ready 
to meet him half way any time these last 
ten years. Did he go home with her to- 
night ?”’ 

“No,” replied Mrs. Nettleton, ‘“‘she 
went off with her father and George 
stayed to attend a meeting of the good 
citizenship committee of the Christian 
Endeavor Society.” 

“Well, such an outcome as this,” 
groaned Nettleton, ‘takes away half my 
pleasure at the size of the congregation. 
It turned out about as it did a fortnight 
ago when I preached from the text, ‘The 
night cometh when no man can work.’ I 
wanted to spur the drones and the shirks 
out of their masterly and unblushing in- 
activity, and who do you suppose was the 
first person that came to me after I came 
down from the pulpit? Who but Susie 
Dresser, who goes now to all the meet- 
ings and packs all the missionary boxes 
and calls on all the strangers and can- 
vasses for all the benevolent societies ? 
‘O, Mr. Nettleton,’ she said, ‘I am con- 
sumed with remorse because I am doing 
so little in the vineyard.’ I wanted to 
tell her to go home and take a two hours’ 
nap and then get up and read the Dolly 
Dialogues. 

“And as I moved down the aisle Frank 
Appleton grasped me by the hand, saying: 
‘O, Mr. Nettleton, that sermon went 
straight tomy heart. Do set me at work.’ 
I drew him aside in one of the pews and 
said, as quietly as I could: ‘Now, Frank, 
won’t you please tell me just how you 
are spending this Lord’s Day?’ He 
seemed a little surprised at the question, 
but answered it something in this fashion: 
‘Well, I got here at 9.30, in season for the 
brotherhood prayer meeting, then I took 
charge of the ushering for the morning 
service. In five minutes I shall be before 
my Sunday school class. * This afternoon 
I go out to Maple Grove to a schoolhouse 
meeting, and this evening I hope to be at 
both the Endeavor meeting and the 
regular service.’ ‘Frank,’ said I, ‘my 
sermon wasn’t aimed at you. I was 
shooting javelins at men sitting on all 
sides of you, who don’t lift a finger week 
in or week out to strengthen this church 
or to better the life of this town.’ ” 

*O, well,” laughed Durham, as he 
passed his plate for some more of the 
rarebit, ‘you can’t expect to preach a 
sermon and apply it too. What they pay 
you for is its delivery.” 

“True enough, and some of them would 
rather pay more for a sermon without 
prongs than for one with one, but all the 
same this habit of misapplication is wear- 
ing the life out of me. They didn’t tell 
us anything about it in the seminary, and 
I’ve had to learn it by bitter experience.” 

*“O, come now, Steve,” said his wife, 
‘cool yourself down with a little of this 
snow pudding left over from dinner. 
There may be cases of misfit now and 
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then, but I can see as I go around the 
parish that a few people put on the gar- 
ments designed for them.” 

Nettleton took the pudding, but per- 
sisted in his mood. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber the sermon I preached two weeks 
after I was ordained? I wanted to show 
the people in this town that we are living 
in an age of progress in religious thought, 
so I took the text, ‘Now we know in 
part.’ And I am absolutely sure that the 
conservative people in the church were 
either befuddled as to my meaning or 
else more strongly intrenched in their 
conservatism, while two or three of those 
who pose on their liberalism and make a 
fad of it were lavish in their praises. 
God knows I wasn’t preaching to them, 
but I will some day from the text, ‘Hold 
fast that which is good.’”’ 

“Why couldn’t you arrange,’ suggested 
Durham, ‘‘a certain code of signals 
whereby different individuals shall know 
whether you are driving at them or their 
neighbors. You might have it generally 
understood that when you stand at the 
right of the pulpit you are addressing the 
wealthy members of your flock, and that 
when you stand at the left of the pulpit it 
is the respectable middle classes to whom 
you are speaking.” 

“A better plan yet,” rejoined Mrs. Net- 
tleton, ‘would be to have you, Mr. Dur- 
ham, as you sit in full view behind Steve, 
apprise the people when they are to listen 
for themselves, and when they are to toss 
the pastoral injunctions over into the 
next pew. You might hoist a square of 
red flannel when the zecently bereaved 
are about to receive a morsel prepared 
particularly for them, and when Steve 
wants the business men of the congrega- 
tion to send a petition to President Mc- 
Kinley asking him to send the White 
Squadron to Cuba, how would it do to run 
up a banner displaying a device of a ram- 
pant eagle. Or a simpler way yet would 
be for Steve to send postals on Saturday 
to the persons who are to be the special 
target of the sermon, asking them to be 
promptly in their seats at half-past ten.” 

Nettleton smiled feebly as he promised 
to give these various suggestions proper 
consideration, but as Durham pocketed a 
lot of popcorn to munch on the way home 
it struck him that there was a look of 
determination on Nettleton’s face some- 
what foreign to its usual Sunday evering 
aspect. And after the door was locked 
behind him, and Mrs. Nettleton had 
slicked up the room a bit, and the two 
drew up to the fire for a loverly little chat, 
it was apparent that the pastor’s thought 
still tarried in the region of professional 
problems, though all he said was, “You 
are a great comfort to me, Grace, you old 
joker, but I guess I’ve got to work this 
thing out for myself.” 

The week passed without any allusion 
to the subject, though the minister seemed 
alittle more preoccupied than usual. Mrs. 
Nettleton, as she came and went in the 
study, observed once or twice that her 
husband had seattered about him on the 
desk a number of blank cards. He con- 
fided to her that he was going to preach 
ongiving. On Sunday morning he started 
for church a half-hour earlier than usual, 
and there was a paper package under his 
arm. 

He took a central position in the vesti- 
bule, where the people would naturally 
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salute him as they passed in. To all the 
good mornings he responded graciously, 
and into the hand of about every fourth 
individual he quietly slipped a plain white 
envelope, with the request not to open it 
until after entering the pew. This pro- 
cedure he kept up until the bell stopped 
tolling, when, leaving with an usher a 
half-dozen envelopes to be delivered to 
certain specified late comers, he ascended 
the pulpit stairs. The service proceeded 
in its wonted form as far as the sermon. 
At that juncture Nettleton, having de- 
posited his manuscript on the Bible, but 
before opening it, began as follows: “I 
am about to preach to you, my friends 
and parishioners, on Christian Steward- 
ship. Itis one of those subjects which a 
minister must bring before his people 
from time to time, and it belongs dis- 
tinctively to that class of subjects which 
are capable of various applications. I 
trust that certain portions of my dis- 
course—its main argument and its illus- 
trations—may be profitable to you all. 
Most of you need to take to heart its 
practical conclusions. But some of you 
need them more than others. Anda few 
of you, a very few, do not need my in- 
junctions at all. To certain members of 
this congregation I have already given 
envelopes inclosing cards on which is 
written, 
THIS SERMON IS FOR ME 

or 

THIS SERMON IS NOT FOR ME 
The outside of the envelopes being pre- 
cisely alike and the wording of the card 
within being so similar not even your 
nearest seatmate need know which card 
you have received. Those of you who 
have received no ecard are expected to 
listen as attentively as if you had, for the 
probabilities are that if I had differenti- 
ated this congregation still more minutely 
you would have received the first kind of 
cards. This simple method of aiding you 
in the application of the truth I have ar- 
rived at after much thought, and if it 
works successfully today I shall be en- 
couraged to employ it in the future when- 
ever the occasion demands its use.” 

Then Nettleton turned to his manu- 
script and preached a creditable sermon 
from the text, “It is accounted of a stew- 
ard that a man be found faithful.” An 
uncommon quiet pervaded the sanctuary, 
and I noticed that Susie Judd, the little 
seamstress in the pew in front of me, 
slipped her envelope into her Bible, while 
Lawyer Brewster, in the broad aisle, but- 
toned his up tight in the breast pocket 
of his Prince Albert. Conversant with 
Brewster’s reputation in Eastfield for 
“nighness”’ and aware also of Susie’s 
countless self-denials for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, I surmised the contents of 
their respective envelopes. Mine were 
not the only eyes that wandered over the 
sanctuary that day in search of the hold- 
ers of envelopes, but on the whole Nettle- 
ton never had a more attentive hearing 
and he was never more in earnest. 

It was Mrs. Nettleton who spoke first 
as they walked home together that noon 
in the September sunshine. ‘“‘How did 
you ever dare do it, Steve? The people 
didn’t know what to make of it.” 

“Well, Grace, do you know of any bet- 
ter method of rightly dividing the word 
of truth? Anyhow Deacon Bisbee says 
the collection was the largest ever taken.” 
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A Hopeful Prayer Meeting 
BY REV. CHARLES H, HAMLIN 


The writer begins after twenty years 
experience to respect his prayer meeting 
—for results. He has always respected it 
as a hope, but what is more exasperating 
than hope which cannot be realized? 
Theoretically, the prayer meeting is the 
voice of the whole church,; practically, 
participants are often few, the same and 
sadly little is said. 

The first relief for stifled prayer meet- 
ings is fresher spiritual air and no one 
should be expected to speak before he 
thinks he has something to say. It is 
hazardous to urge testimony before men 
feel that they have somewhat to utter. 
It is too likely to result as when Miss 
Ophelia crowded Topsy to confess, and 
she “‘’fessed ”’ an abundance of statements 
that wern’t so. Urgency tends to cant. 
Well, but without urgency will there not 
be pauses? Possibly, but which is best, 
honest silence, or a soul talking with 
nothing to say? Sincerity is not to be 
won cheaply. The conditions once be- 
come healthful, there will be no further 
trouble from pauses, for it is not silence 
but speech which is natural when men 
meet and women. 

Then there are measures. Questions 
may be more stimulating than assertions, 
and a meeting that understands their use 
will often raise them, for the leader to 
answer himself, to turn over to another 
or to the whole company. No one can be 
sure how far his remarks meet his hear- 
ers’ needs, but every answer to a sincere 
question reaches the real want of a soul. 
Questions promote talking to the point. 

Prayer meetings are sometimes the 
worse for too much prayer—of a kind— 
however the assertion may surprise. 
Prayer can be used to mask a lack of 
thought and inspiration. One who has 
nothing to say may repeat a few familiar 
and formal petitions for which the king- 
dom of God does not come faster. Prayer 
meetings in such circumstances would be 
helped by a recognition of the fact, abun- 
dantly acknowledged in the Psalms, that 
meditation is a worthy sort of prayer. 
Meditation is thought. There is good au- 
thority for the statement that we know 
not what to pray for as we ought. Many 
a meeting, the worse for a patter of 
prayer, would be profited if those present 
had first a keen, kindly, thorough discus- 
sion of that for which, under the cireum- 
stances, they ought to pray. Thereafter 
one prayer, expressive of the matured 
conviction of the company, would often 
carry more aspiration than a dozen which 
were directed to nothing in particular. 
Prayer is the better for ripe consideration. 

Something may be gained, too, by a 
suggestive expression of the subject. 
Other things being equal, words which 
have been less worn in the common 
speech of men have an advantage of 
freshness. Thus, instead of the familiar 
idea that religion is the sum of life, it 
may be well sometimes to challenge 
question with such a statement as that 
“grace is greater than genius.” But 
deeper than subjects suggestively phrased 
are suggestive subjects. Current discus- 
sions and literature treat burning ques- 
tions—intemperance, charities and cor- 
rections and municipal reform. The 
church should discuss them with a nobler 
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inspiration. It cannot leave them out of 
the prayer meeting without abdicating 
its leadership of modern progress. 

Burning questions are feared now as 

when Dr. Bushnell wrote of some ‘ who, 
being wocden, very properly fear nothing 
so much as a fire.”” With skill and pa- 
tience in the conduct, live topics will not 
spill more fire than can be quenched, and, 
at worst, fire cannot be more fatal to a 
prayer meeting than a freeze. If meas- 
ures for the coming of the kingdom can- 
not be discussed in the church chapel, 
where can they be discussed? ‘The 
thing which ought to be done can be 
done.” 
* Examples of themes which have been 
found helpful are Eccles. 3:11: ‘“‘He hath 
made everything beautiful in his time”’; 
subject, The Worshipful Aspect of Au- 
tumn. The subject does not promise too 
much, but actually gave a session of un- 
usual interest. The topic that perhaps 
proved most suggestive of all was, ‘‘ Do 
ye next thing.” The subject of cruelty 
elicited good thought upon the nurture of 
children and Christian consideration for 
age and feebleness. The Use of Christ 
was suggested by the text: “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other,’’ and the re- 
flection: ‘‘There was faith in God ages 
before Christ, why was not faith in God 
enough without faith also in Christ?” 
The following questions were contributed 
to promote thought upon the topic Mod- 
eration in All Things, or The Golden 
Mean: Is there any truth in the old adage, 
“‘A penny saved is worth two earned ”’ ? 
Is not the earning faculty better worth 
cultivating than that of saving? Can 
money be made to’ go too far? Are peo- 
ple whom we help more valuable to us 
than people who help us? Is a well-kept 
house more valuable to us than a well- 
kept mistress? Is it absolutely true that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well? In such discussions some who 
take part escape self-consciousness by 
speaking without rising. 

There is a way to secure the active par- 
ticipation of the silent two-thirds of our 
churches who are women. Help has come 
from the idea of a prayer meeting paper 
with the leader as editor. No lady feels 
it out of place to write her thought on 
the subject proposed and hand it to the 
leader, who, so far as there is time, with- 
out giving the name, reads to the meeting 
all or any part of it as occasion requires. 

If she is too busy to put her idea in 
finished sentences, he completes the ex- 
pression. If she is absent, her paper is 
at hand. Some of the younger women 
who cannot speak in public freely find 
this method an efficient way of redeeming 
their pledge of participation in the En- 
deavor meetings. If women’s clubs suc- 
ceed everywhere at the present time, it 
does not appear why the provision of a 


‘suitable channel should not secure for 


their church the free, untrammeled, spon- 
taneous and original expression of their 
thoughts, and the church needs it. 

The amendments suggested above have 
resulted in a prayer meeting by no means 
perfect, but better attended, more ear- 
nest and more hopeful of the future. It 
is not believed that any one in this meet- 
ing at present speaks or prays to take up 
time. Utterance is homelike and sincere. 
The prayer meeting has gained respect 
among the young men who are active in 
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business, politics and society. They some- 
times attend and more than formerly take 
their part, and when they do it is always 
with pith, originality and vigor. 

The preacher who prepares a good ser- 
mon develops himself, but he who secures 
a good prayer meeting develops a whole 
church, 


The Gloucester of Kipling and 
Mrs. Ward 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


That charming haunt of the artist and 
the summer visitor, that picturesque fish- 
ing town, Gloucester, on the north shore 
of Massachusetts Bay, has been the scene 
of two well-known novels during the last 
year or two—Mrs. Ward’s A Singular 
Life and Rudyard Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous. 

From the main road, which winds 
through East Gloucester, a short lane 
turns up a hill near the entrance to the 
Hawthorn Inn. The sign ‘‘To the Fair 
View” directs one at once to the ram- 
bling, pleasant boarding house, surrounded 
by trees, meadows and an old orchard, 
with here and there glimpses of the beau- 
tiful blue sea, where Mr. Kipling spent 
two summers while gathering material 
for Captains Courageous. He used to 
haunt the wharves where the famous 
fishing schooners of this the largest fish- 
ing town in America come in, and from 
long chats with old sea captains and fish- 
ermen obtained the facts and the coloring 
which make this story one of the most 
wonderful pictures of actual sea life. 
That every point in his description of the 
We’re Here might be cofrect, he had an 
exact model made of a fishing schooner 
of twenty years ago; and so careful has 
he been that no old sailor can point 
out an error. Certainly the lives of the 
Gloucester fishermen in their stanch 
fishing vessels are invested with a new 
interest to any one who has read Cap- 
tains Courageous, that successful maga- 
zine serial for which McClure paid $12,000. 

Every one knows that the Windover of 
Mrs. Ward’s Singular Life is also this 
same interesting town of Gloucester. The 
life of the Gloucester fishermen is taken 
up in an entirely different way from that 
in Captains Courageous. There is given 
a photographic reproduction of their ac- 
tual experiences on the high seas. Mrs. 
Ward writes of the fisherman at home 
and from a distinctly ethical and religious 
standpoint. 

Just before reaching the Fair View Lane 
the Gloucester summer visitor comes to 
another grassy road which leads under 
charming willow shade through a pictur- 
esque gate to the high downs—a breezy 
moorland with fine distant views of the 
ocean—where lies Mrs. Ward’s summer 
cottage. This cottage was moved from 
its old site by the sea, next the Hawthorn 
Inn, much as Mr. Ward in How the Bur- 
glar Moved Paradise has described, though 
not to the spot designated in his story. 
A smaller cottage near by contains the 
study where the two writers do their lit- 
erary work. One often sees Mr. Ward 
playing golf in the links near by, or Mrs. 
Ward driving in the comfortable buggy 
behind ‘‘ the Lady of Shalotte.”’ 

One evening this summer we heard the 
chaplain of the Fisherman’s Mission, Em- 
manuel Charlton, tell the story of his 
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work. It was in many particulars like 
that of the Emmanuel in The Singular 
Life. The story of Lena is almost iden- 
tically that of one of the girls whom he 
has rescued, and so, too, the story of the 
saving of Job. The chaplain has known 
Mrs. Ward for years, and has talked over 
many of his experiences with her. She 
drew also from her own recollections of 
her earlier work in Gloucester. Her hero 
is, of course, in many particulars not the 
chaplain at all, but many of his experi- 
ences were the same. He told us he had 
in his room some of the stones which 
were thrown at him in the earlier years 
of his work. That was six or seven years 
ago, and great are the changes which the 
mission, the Gloucester Fisherman’s In- 
stitute, has wrought. The liquor influ- 
ences are very much lessened; the saloon 
keeper, so prominent in the story, has now 
nearly lost his power. 

There is scarcely any of the separation 
so much emphasized in the story between 
the churches and the mission work. Most 
of them contribute to the support of the 
mission. It has this year received its 
first considerable financial donation from 
a summer cottager at Magnolia, andit isa 
source of congratulation that part of the 
yearly expense of this remarkable work 
should now be surely provided for. 

Within a few weeks the summer visitor 
at Gloucester has seen in the bookstores 
a little pamphlet entitled A Singular Life 
Reviewed and Gloucester Vindicated, by 
a member of the Essex bar. 

It was no secret before this pamphlet 
appeared that Gloucester felt sore at the 
reputation given it in the story which has 
been so widely read. Evidently its in- 
habitants have not enjoyed hearing it de- 
seribed in the language of Captain Hap, 
“It’s hell let loose on ye.”” The slumber- 
ing indignation has now kindled into a 
fire, and this very vigorous little pam- 
phlet seems to be an outlet. After a gen- 
eral defense of the good reputation and 
character of Gloucester as an enlightened 
and Christian city, with public library, 
hospitals, the best of schools, churches, 
etc., Mr. Stevens, the author, proves in a 
lawyer-like fashion that Windover and 


- Gloucester are intended to be one and the 


same town, and that therefore the slan- 
ders against the one, “the immorality, 
crime and imbecility which she charges 
on the Windover people” are really against 
“the good people of Gloucester.” 

More in detail he shows that such a 
fight as she describes in Angel Alley (Dun- 
can Street, leading to the Boston boat) 
could not have taken place in sight and 
hearing of the police station house half 
way down this street, nor could such dens 
of infamy as she describes possibly exist 
in this respectable and cleanly street. 
When describing the mob which swarmed 
over Angel Alley one night as consisting 
largely of the crews of the half-dozen 
large fishermen just in, he shows that 
these men could not have numbered 
more than eighty all told—no very great 
“swarm.” 

He resents the insinuations against the 
owners of the fishing schooners, as send- 
ing their ships out in the teeth of a gale, 
as in the case of the Clara Em. He de- 
clares such acts absolutely untrue to fact 
and against common sense, the owners of 
wrecked vessels being mutually inter- 
ested in the insurance of every vessel and 
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therefore suffering loss in every wreck. 
Of Bayard’s ordination he says, “‘No such 
abortive ordination ever occurred in 
Gloucester or in any New England city.” 
In general he declares, ‘‘The misrepre- 
sentation of the fishermen and their 
friends made in this work should be re- 
futed and silenced.” 

And now may we expect from Mrs. 
Ward A Singular Life Vindicated ? 





A Historic Find in Ohio 


BY REV. D. L. LEONARD, D. D. 


Though the great West has by no means 
attained antiquity, it is beginning to make 
valuable archeological discoveries. The 
reference is not to prehistoric mounds, 
skeletons and arrowheads, but to a fortu- 
nate happening in the religious realm. 
Not only is the matter of the discovery 
of interest, but the manner also is strik- 
ing. 

Only a few days ago Dr. J. G. Fraser 
received a letter from a Presbyterian 
clergyman, once a Congregationalist but 
since holding pastorates in the West and 
South, stating that for years he had had 
in his keeping a yellow manuscript, de- 
rived he scarcely knew from whom, which 
might be of value, and which if desired 
he would forward. When the document 
came it proved to be the complete records, 
in excellent condition, of the Ecclesi- 
astical Convention of New Connecticut, 
the first Congregational body organized 
west of the Alleghanies, and as far back 
as 1805, or ninety-two years ago. The 
name had long been familiar. A few 
brief notices of its career had been handed 
down, but-it had vanished from sight, and 
even the’ date and cause of its demise 
were unknown. So slight were the traces 
left behind that some were skeptical con- 
cerning its very existence. Here, how- 
ever, we have at length in tangible black 
and white the names of its founders and 
supporters, its constitution and by-laws, 
articles of faith and covenant and “ arti- 
cles of practice’? commended to the 
churches for their use, as well as the 
minutes of its six sessions held 1805-8. 

Its founders were Thomas Robbins, 
Joseph Badger and David Bacon (father 
of Dr. Leonard Bacon), all holding com- 
missions from the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, and delegates from the six 
infant churches then existing in north- 
eastern Ohio. It clearly appears that 
these brethren had a quasi consociation 
in their mind’s eye, that is, ‘‘a regular 
ecclesiastical body to which the churches 
may occasionally apply for advice and 
assistance, and by which churches walk- 
ing disorderly may be enquired of and ex- 
cluded from fellowship.” And, further, 
“Any churches not sending a delegation 
to-any meeting shall be enquired as to the 
reasons of their failure, and in case of 
two or three meetings successively some 
member or members shall be delegated to 
make such enquiry.” 

This is one article of the convention’s 
creed: ‘You believe it to be the revealed 
purpose of God hereafter to raise his 
church from its present depressed state, 
and give his people rest and prosperity 
for a thousand years, when the Jews shall 
own the Messiah and all nations shall 
know the Lord.”’ These two stand among 
the articles of practice: “These churches 
will not receive members in ordinary 
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cases at an earlier age than fifteen years, 
and consider it the duty of members to 
dedicate their children, under that age, in 
baptism. These churches consider it ex- 
pedient, if circumstances permit, to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in a particular 
manner once in a year, and in a private 
way as often as may be judged convenient 
and may tend to spiritual growth.’’ While 
the entire region was yet covered with a 
dense forest, and the total membership of 
this half-dozen churches was less than 200, 
we find these sturdy pioneers for the gos- 
pel consulting earnestly on several occa- 
sions as to the best method of raising 
money to educate young men for the min- 
istry to meet the woeful spiritual needs of 
the Reserve. 

Not the least evidence appears that 
these true sons of the Pilgrims ever 
dreamed that in New Connecticut the 
Congregational lamb was, in duty bound, 
to suffer himself to be swallowed by the 
Presbyterian lion. Rather their plan 
evidently was to dwell in relations most 
fraternal, but with equal rights and rec- 
ognition, they to send delegates regu- 
larly to presbytery to sit as full members, 
and in like manner to receive representa- 
tives from that judicature to whom the 
same privileges were to be accorded. All 
churches formed under the Plan of Union 
on the Western Reserve, and others 
whose creeds were in substantial agree- 
ment with that of the convention, were 
entitled to membership; as also others of 
the same kind outside the Reserve ‘“ pro- 
vided that the stated meetings of the 
convention be continued within the said 
limits.’’ All Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational ministers “itinerating in this 
country shall be entitled and are desired 
to consider themselves as belonging to 
this convention.’’ Even in that early pe- 
riod it was found necessary to warn the 
churches solemnly to beware of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and to have to do only 
with preachers of known worthiness. 
Among others two nuts are supplied 
within these almost half-hundred closely- 
written pages for us to crack. What is 
evidently the Austinburg church is uni- 
formly called Richfield, a name not 
known hereabouts. And record is made 
of a church in Cleveland dating from 
1807, whereas history tells of none exist- 
ing thereabouts for nearly half a genera- 
tion. 

In the light of these precious records it 
is easy to perceive why this firstborn of 
Congregational bodies in the Mississippi 
Valley was short lived. The three found- 
ers left soon and had no Congregational 
successors. New England was afar off, 
while Presbyterian Pennsylvania was close 
at hand. At the annual meeting in 1807 
no minister was present, and the next 
year to one Congregationalist, who de- 
parted within a twelvemonth, were four 
Presbyterians, and such was the situation 
for the better part of a decade. So how 
could the convention survive ? 

All things considered it is scarcely pos- 
sible to name a document of greater his- 
torical interest than this to Ohio Congre- 
gationalists. From henceforth it will be 
the possession of the Ohio Church History 
Society and on deposit with its librarian, 
Prof. A. S. Root of Oberlin College. In 
due season the contents of the volume are 
likely to appear in print among the papers 
of the society. 
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Comment 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MILLS 

The Congregationalist, commenting upon 
the proposed meetings to be held in Music 
Hall this autumn by Rev. B. Fay Mills, says, 
among other things: ‘‘It is our impression 
that to many Unitarians what he calls his 
gospel will not prove a more welcome sub- 
stitute for Christianity than to those who are 
ealled orthodox Christians.’’ 

This impression is well founded. Speaking 
for one, I must frankly disavow any sympathy 
with the vague and indefinite thing which 
appears to be Mr. Mills’s gospel. Assuming 
that The Congregationalist has correctly re- 
ported his sermon in the Church of the Disci- 
ples—and that it has I am assured by a Uni- 
tarian minister who heard the sermon and 
read the report—it is difficult to determine 
what Mr. Mills’s position is respecting the 
fundamental facts of the Christian faith. He 
is evidently passing through a transitional 
stage and does not know himself just where 
he stands. Perhaps he would say that he 
does not stand anywhere; he is “‘going on.” 
I believe, as I trust we all do, in “‘ going on,”’ 
yet in the sense in which the great apostle to 
the Gentiles used the phrase—not by contemn- 
ing or ignoring the past, but rather by rever- 
ently guarding, preserving and, if possible, 
transmitting unimpaired to the future its best 
thought and life. Gospel means good news; 
in the evangelical sense, the particular good 
news which Jesus brought-to a world of sin 
and sorrow. 

Now it may be news to be told that the race 
is going on, but not good news unless we can 
be assured that it is going on to a larger and 
deeper life in God. Progress is one of the 
watchwords of our generation. The word is 
used in all relations, and often by men and 
women who have no clear conception of what 
it means, and whose demands, if granted, 
would result in the utter disintegration of all 
existing institutions. 

It is not enough, therefore, to be told that 
we are “going on.’”’ We want to know on 
what lines we are advancing and what is the 
goal of our endeavor. 

To reject the old, simply because it is old, 
and accept the new, simply because it is new, 
is the mark of a superficial mind. What Bos- 
ton needs is just what Jerusalem and Rome 
needed, but would not have—the old, yet ever 
new, gospel of God’s love for man, as Jesus 
himself illustrated it in the parable of the 
prodigal son. Perplexed and troubled by 
many problems, we turn to him with the 
heart-felt ery of Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ 

HENRY A. WESTALL, 

Pastor of the Liberal Christian Union, Mel- 

rose Highlands. 


CHANGING VIEWS 

I have been trying to imagine St. Paul 
“‘changing his views ’”—coming out of his fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ and communion 
with the Holy Spirit into the light of science 
and modern philosophy, and, after much 
prayerful thought, accepting most of the con- 
clusions and hypotheses of modern thought 
that go floating about on the unstable wave of 
the “higher criticism.”’ 

Imagine St. Paul saying: ‘‘ Whereas, I for- 
merly preached Christ and him crucified, I 
now give up the supernatural work and char- 
acter of Jesus and the mysteries of the world 
to come. Although I once believed in the 
doctrine of ‘substitution,’ i. e., that Jesus 
Christ was the Lamb of God, foreshadowed 
by the Passover lamb, and that he ‘ was sacri- 
ficed for our sins, that we might have redemp- 
tion through his blood,’ I no longer believe 
that I am saved by ‘grace’ through faith in 
him, but rather by works of righteousness and 
by love to man. Therefore I shall endeavor, 
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on Mr. Mills—Western Colleges—Other Current Topics 


by a positive religious philosophy, to raise 
mankind from a lower to a higher plane of 
life, according to the words of Christ when he 
said, ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another.’ 
But, whereas I once preached Christ as the 
chief Corner Stone, and that in him dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead, I shall exhort that 
they all become sons of God, standing fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them 
free.’’ 

In conclusion, imagine St. Paul saying: “I 
have been assured, moreover, by many other 
disciples of Christ, that they no longer build 
their faith upon the foundations of the apos- 
tles and prophets in the old way. Now be it 
known that I, Paul, who am no mean citizen, 
do hereby admit that I was probably mistaken 
about having a vision of the Lord on the way 
to Damascus, and being filled with the Holy 
Ghost; and, therefore, I shall no longer call 
myself a servant of Christ, nor preach any 
more that his gospel came with power and by 
the Holy Spirit (though without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness), yet in fu- 
ture I shall simply preach the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Greet the 
saints in Boston. I salute all them that have 
the rule over you.”’ E. D. 8. 


THAT PROPOSED INSTITUTION IN COLORADO 

Speaking of the multiplication of colleges, 
it may be well to learn the opinion of an 
ardent and sagacious friend of higher educa- 
tion in Colorado respecting the proposed 
Westminster University in Denver, on which 
we commented Sept. 9. 





There is absolutely no place for such an 
institution in the State of Colorado. It would 
be little short of a crime to, thrust ‘into the 
field here a fourth institution, which would 
not only still further subdivide a field already 
occupied, but which would strike a blow at 
Christian education itself. If the Christian 
college is to make any headway at all against 
the secularizing tendencies of State education, 
the denominations must unite and stand to- 
gether for the building up of a very limited 
number of institutions in which the Christian 
purpose is central. Every institution which 
comes in to divide the patronage of the Chris- 
tian people is a definite movement against the 
kingdom of God. I wish that those who are 
leaders in the Presbyterian Church could talk 
with a few men in this State who are Chris- 
tians before they are members of any denom- 
ination. Some day I hope that a special rev- 
elation will be granted to some of the zealous 
members of the aforesaid denomination to 
enable them to see very clearly that Jesus 
Christ, as far as we know, never took the 
oath of allegiance solely to the Westminster 
Confession. x 


NOT ALL ON ONE SIDE 

A sentence in Current Thought in a recent 
issue of The Congregationalist suggests some 
questions. The sentence is this: ‘‘ The Brit- 
ish Weekly sums up the present situation 
thus: ‘ That situation is that practically every 
Hebrew scholar of standing is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, on the side of the higher 
criticism.’ ”’ 

One naturally asks, Are none of the three 
men who are professors of Hebrew or exam- 
iners in the Semitic languages, who write on 
the conservative side in Lex Mosaica, Hebrew 
scholars “‘of standing’’; and is not James 
Robertson, professor of Oriental languages in 
the University of Glasgow, ‘‘a Hebrew scholar 
of standing ’’; and how is it with Dr. Watson, 
of whose book, The Book of Genesis a True 
History, the Expository Times (a periodical in 
full sympathy with the higher criticism) says: 
‘* He simply works as a scholar, and shows us 


that scholarship has not yet gone all the other 
way?’ and we might ask the same of many 
more English writers, as Cave, French, Wat- 
son, who have written on the conservative 
side of this great question. 

Is this assumption that practically all the 
Hebrew scholarship is ‘‘on the side of the 
higher criticism’ warranted? We sometimes 
hear it on this side the water. And yet ex- 
ception has to be made of Professor Green 
and Prof. W. J. Beecher, and why not of sev- 
eral more of the professors of Hebrew in our 
seminaries? The trouble with this declara- 
tion is that it is not true. But being made so 
positively and with the implication that this 
claimed consensus of Hebrew scholars settles 
the question so that the unlearned should ac- 
cept the new views of the higher criticism, 
many feel they must give up their old faith 
for a reason which does not really exist. 

Another difficulty with this declaration is 
the implication that the questions at issue are 
to be decided on linguistic grounds alone, for 
the understanding of which an expert knowl- 
edge of Hebrew is a requisite, whereas any 
one who is conversant with the literature of 
the higher criticism knows that less and less 
emphasis is being laid on the linguistic argu- 
ment, as Cheyne speaks of this as ‘‘no more 
than a subsidiary’’ argument. His conclu- 
sions are ‘based, for the most part, en other 
grounds,” ‘as for myself, I have never 
dreamed that language would settle critical 
problems” [Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 401). 
“The linguistic argument is, unfortunately, 
not often of primary importance in the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament ”’ [see p. xxi]. 

The fact is, the stronghold of the higher 
criticism on most minds accepting it is the 
feeling that the development theory is to be 
applied to man’s knowledge of religious truth 
and that this leads to the new views. Dr. 
Driver’s Deuteronomy is saturated with this 
spirit. The linguistic argument has proved 
too weak to carry the burden laid upon it. 
Professor Green has in his Unity of the Book 
of Genesis shown its weakness, and the 
strongest book on the conservative side, Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s Early History of Israel, is 
simply an argument on the line of develop- 
ment, hardly noticing the linguistic considera- 
tions. Here is where the battle is to be fought. 
This being so, this appeal to the so-called 
“consensus of Hebrew scholars”’ is illegiti- 
mate and misleading and it should be resisted. 

JoHN R. THURSTON. 

Whitinsville, Mass. 


WAS NOAH A DRUNKARD 

Rey. B. Fay Mills says he was. See address 
at the Church of the Disciples, Sept. 12. ‘‘ Noah 
was a great prophet, but he was a drunkard.”’ 
This and what follows sounds very much like 
the utterances of ‘irresponsible verbosity ”’ ; 
but what say truth and soberness and scholar- 
ship and common sense? After a somewhat 
careful investigation into what I consider a 
very interesting subject, I have long since 
reached the conclusion that whatever else 
Noah was, he was not a drunkard. I am 
equally satisfied Abraham was no coward, 
nor Paula bigot. But what say brethren who 
may be older and wiser than either Mr. Mills or 
your servant? DELTA. 

The Superintendents’ Union 

The union held its second meeting of the 
season in Berkeley Temple last Monday night 
with a good attendance. Thesubject, Personal 
Reminiscences of Sunday School Work, was 
opened by four speakers— Messrs. G. A. Swal- 
low, F. P. Shumway and C. N. Goodrich, mem- 
bers of the union, and Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D. 
Personal experiences and interesting relations 
with the union were the lines along which the 
speakers talked. 
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THE HOME 
An Autumn Sunset 


What wildfire runs about the stooping sheaves, 
Climbs up the hill and dyes in fervid bath 
The tender promise of the aftermath; 
And fans to redder flame the frost-bright leaves 
On forest bough and path? 
What liquid amber overlays the stream, 
And paints the quick, dark swallows, as they dart 
Through windless heaven, gathering to depart, 
And gilds the web and floating motes that seem 
A crowd in airy mart? 
What flame has lit a lamp in window-panes 
That westward look, and poured such glamour down 
Upon the roofs and gables of the town, 
That now they stand in pomp of Mooris} fanes 
And towers of old renown? 
—Edith Thomas. 


The secret of suecess in 
What Shall We ihe present age lies to a 
Neglect . 
large extent in under- 
standing the relative importance of things. 
There was a time when life was a com- 
paratively simple matter. Its interests 
were few, its duties plain, its possible 
choices limited. But that happy time is 
long past. Today every one of us feels 
the pressure of conflicting interests, the 
difficulty of knowing what duty really is, 
and the responsibility of selection when 
choices are almost numberless. What 
shall we neglect? is a question daily con- 
fronting us, and it is our daily answer to 
this question which reveals our character 
and determines our future. The mothers 
who spend hours of daylight in playing 
whist have certainly failed to answer it 
aright, as well as those who deny them- 
selves the luxury of outdoor enjoyment 
in order that they and their children may 
be as stylishly clad as their wealthy ac- 
quaintances, or the over-careful ones who 
think more of the house than the home. 
The question can be rightly answered only 
after earnest, heartfelt prayer, unselfish 
thought and careful deliberation. Then 
alone shall we see clearly and be able to 
distinguish the important from the trivial 
and unnecessary. 


“There is one injunction 
— in of St. Paul's,” said an ob- 
sit servant woman the other 
day, “which I would like to modify to 
read thus: Let your moderation in speech 
be known unto all men.” The remark 
was called forth from having been a guest 
at luncheon with a group of undergrad- 
uates whose conversation was one pro- 
longed extravaganza. The most trifling 
events were described in superlatives and 
the noblest adjectives in the language were 
heaped upon insignificant topics in truly 
reckless fashion. What must be the effect 
upon character thus to disregard the value 
of words? Is it possible for one who 
always talks in superlatives to think and 
feel simply and definitely? May there 
not be some connection between the ex- 
travagant expenditure by young people 
of the present day and this prodigality of 
speech? Every now and then we hear 
of crusades against the use of slang. Is 
there not equal need of reform in the use 
of legitimate words on the part of the 
educated youth of America? The very 
effort to clothe one’s conversation in a 
dress not over-gaudy might have a salu- 
tary influence in developing self-control 
in other habits which affect character 
more vitally. . 
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October’s Message to Advanc- 
ing Age 
BY REV. PWIGHT MALLORY PRATT 

October is the climax of the world’s 
loveliness. No miracle surpasses. the 
magic process of her alchemy. She con- 
verts trees into flowers and ties entire 
forests into brilliant bouquets. The fad- 
ing leaf is not so much the symbol of 
death as of transformation; not so much 
a token of gloom as of glory. It is na- 
ture’s way of bringing earth to the full- 
ness of its maturity. 

Old age, in like manner, is not primarily 
a process of death, but of translation. 
To grow old in God’s way is to grow 
beautiful. To mature in godliness is but 
to catch the splendors of the celestial 
world and flash them back in the radiance 
of one’s own spiritual transfiguration. 
Three inspiring and comforting sugges- 
tions come to those in advanced age from 
the inexhaustible wealth of earth’s au- 
tumnal glory. 

The matchless beauties of the matur 
ing year are but the natural fruitage of a 
life process. The loveliness of spring, the 
luxuriant vitality of summer, find their 
only true culmination in the unique and 
exquisite glories of autumn. Manhood 
has its magnificent maturings, character 
its climax of loveliness. The October 
glory shines forth from the face of many 
an aged saint. Years ago a venerable 
friend of the writer's preached a sermon 
on How to Grow Old Beautifully. His 
own personal charms were a more effect- 
ive sermon than his words. He seemed 
to live in the radiance of the better world. 
Early piet¥ had ripened into the perfected 
beauty of old age. October is born in 
May. The vital juices of a growing spring 
are the fountain head of all autumnal 
splendor. ; 

October's glories are not her own. 
The golden wealth of the ripened leaf is 
but the outshining of treasured sunlight. 
Through the long, heated summer the 
leaves lift themselves into the air that 
they may drink in and absorb the vitality 
of the celestial world. In God’s own good 
time these inbreathings and ingatherings 
of the year burst forth in a radiance that 
can no longer be repressed. 

Who can tell the subtle connection be- 
tween character and color in nature? 
What secret principle puts upon the 
maple the crown of the world’s autumnal 
beauty, making her the resplendent queen 
among all the trees? No other tree 
ranges through all the wealth of her rain- 
bow hues—green, yellow, pink, purple, 
scarlet, crimson, deepest vermilion. Rus- 
kin says that the painter who has subtle 
skill to paint leaves truly can paint any- 
thing. Other tenants of forest and field 
have no less distinct charms of their own. 
The warm, winsome, luxurious yellow of 
the beech and birch is like a sheaf of gold 
in a harvest of beauty. The garnet and 
rich brown of the oak are vital with 
warmth and cheer the world up to the 
very threshold of winter. The walnut 
and elm, more modest in their genial 
brown and yellow, give a peculiar charm 
to river bank and open field. The hand of 
an unseen artist masses all these exquisite 
intertwinings of forest coloring into beau- 
tiful and bounteous bouquets until the 
landscape glows with a gorgeousness di- 
vine. 
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Man has inherently, as a creature, no 
nobler resources in himself than any of 
God's creation. He shines with the 
beauty of a celestial life only as his up- 
turned face catches the radiance of the 
sky. Manhood may be as full of treas- 
ured sunlight as the matchless magnifi 
cence of the maple. 

October is a prophecy of immortal- 
ity. The entire process of maturity is 
one of transfiguration. Matter is trans- 
formed, never exterminated. The visible 
is dissolved into its elements only to be 
gloritied by some notable form of resur- 
rection, The sunlight of October's bril- 
lianey does not vanish in ultimate dark- 
ness. The power with which sun and 
sky pour their splendors into the very 
life and tiber of the material world is in- 
finitely suggestive of man’s possibilities 
under the shinings forth of God's eternal 
effulgence. The touch of their life is no 
more truly on the luminous leaf than the 
touch of God is on the soul of man. To 
eyes that can see and hearts that can in- 
terpret there is more wealth of meaning 
and more real winsomeness in the chaste 
and charming colorings of an October 
wood than in the blossoming orchard of 
May. The spring’s loveliness is all gar- 
nered in autumn, and a thousand-fold 
more. The one is promise, the other ful- 
fillment—the one a delicate and tran- 
sient beauty, the other the abiding rich- 
ness of matured character. There is 
more of true youthfulness and infinitely 
more of hope and joy in the culminating 
glories of the ripened year than in the 
bloom of spring, even as there is more to 
satisfy and delight in the perfected life of 
an aged saint than in the primitive im- 
maturity of the child. 

To associate advancing age with de- 
crepitude and discontent, feebleness and 
petulance, is to rob life of its richest 
sweetness. Ripe old age is rather the 
richness and warmth and brightness of 
the resplendent leaf. The true life ap- 
pears when its material robe is about to 
complete its transient ministry. The 
spirit’s radiance then captures the physi- 
eal until its own sweetness and saintli- 
ness finds some measure of adequate ex- 


pression, and prophesies by its divine 


transfiguration of its still diviner destiny. 
Nature gives no surer foregleams of 
man’s immortal glory than in the un- 
speakable splendors of an October day. 
Her revelations unveil theinfinite. Paul’s 
paradox is proven true—the invisible 
things of God are clearly visible through 
the things that are made. 





Pertaining to Pictures 
BY JEANNETTE JEWETT 


Two winters ago a young lady smitten 
with the philanthropic fever visited a loan 
art exhibition arranged in behalf of dwell- 
ersintheslums. She was quite impressed 
as well as amused by the original com- 
ments of the unkempt youngsters who 
straggled into the place, and forthwith 
she determined to have a private exhibi- 
tion on her own account. After several 
fruitless attempts, backed by a box of 
Huyler’s sweets and similar allurements, 
she succeeded in corralling a squad of 
boys in her own dining-room for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. A generous supply 
of photographs gleaned during foreign 
travel was laid under tribute for their 
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pleasure, Noble monuments and cathe- 
drals, bits of magnificent Alpine scenery 
and copies of peerless paintings were dis- 
played in turn, For a while the boys’ 
eyes were glued on the easel as the host- 
ess gave graphic descriptions of the places 
she had visited. Presently, however, an 
ominous restlessness was observed and 
she said to the most hopeful of her proté- 
yes, ““Why, Charlie, don’t you like pic- 
tures?” 

“Naw! Not them kind,”’ was the reply 
with uncompromising candor. 

“Not this kind? What does please you 
then?” 

“Folks!”’ roared he, laconically. 

With the quick intuition supposed to 
be a peculiarly feminine attribute she 
acted upon the suggestion so bluntly of- 
fered and exclaimed: “ All right. Come 
next Monday night and I’ll show you a 
gallery of heroes, But on one condition;” 
this last was spoken very impressively 
and the boys pricked up their ears; ‘each 
of you must bring a picture of somebody 
and tell me one thing about him. In re- 
turn I will show you three pictures of 
great men and tell youa story about each.” 

This struck them as an eminently just, 
not to say generous, bargain and the com- 
pact was sealed with cake and ice cream. 
From that time onward the club flour- 
ished like a green bay tree, for of course 
the enterprise evolved into a club with a 
high-sounding name. But it soon out- 
grew the limitations of a private house 
and blossomed into all sorts of activities 
which I need not specify. It is only the 
gallery of heroes that I want to tell about. 
Many of them were woodcuts from the 
daily papers, or even gaudy portraits 
filched from the bill poster. These were 
pinned to the wall and the collection, as 
may be imagined, was decidedly unique. 
Champion baseball players were largely 
in evidence, but the sprinkling of eminent 
men did credit to the boys’ acquaintance 
with the names, at least, of political and 
other leaders. 

Their gracious patroness, though little, 
was wise and realized the educational 
value of really good pictures. Therefore 
at her own expense a few well-framed 
photographs were mixed in with the 
others. Some of the juxtapositions were 
rather startling. For instance, the head 
of St. Paul, by Raphael, with the thought- 
ful, serious face, was cheek by jowl with 
Sandow in the act of holding at arm’s 
length in each hand a fully grown boy. 
But this strange proximity opened the 
way to say something about the hero who 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, not to 
mention deeds of moral heroism which 
quite eclipsed the valor of the nineteenth 
century athlete. “If you’d been in my 
Sunday school class yesterday you would 
have heard all about him,”’ casually re- 
marked mademoiselle. It goes without 
saying that new recruits for membership 
were forthcoming without delay. 

The pictures and the incidents told in 
connection with the persons and events 
represented by them laid the foundation 
for reading something besides trashy 
newspaper stories—books like C. C. Cof- 
fin’s and E.S. Brooks’s. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to describe in detail 
the work of this particular club, but to 
call attention to the almost universal 
craving to know about persons which 
marks youth and maturity alike. The 
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group of uncultivated street urchins of 
whom I have spoken manifested precisely 
the same propensity as Robert Browning 
in early boyhood, As a mere child it was 
human life rather than nature or even 
books that held his attention most. The 
story is told of his stealing out one even- 
ing to a spot where he could see the lights 
of London glowing through the darkness, 
drawn by the irresistible fascination of 
what the sight suggested to his boyish 
imagination of throbbing human emotion. 

I chance to know of a girls’ club, too, 
in which portraits of noted people have 
been utilized advantageously. At one 
time a group of authors was chosen and 
by means of brief biographical sketches 
and selections from their writings their 
personality became something more than 
a name to the girls. Again, attention 
was concentrated upon a group of states- 
men, or scientists or eminent women. 
Sometimes a given period of time formed 
the basis of classification. Frequent re- 
arrangement on some new principle kept 
the wits sharpened and the interest at 
a white heat. 

I observed with satisfaction that a 
writer in The Conyregationalist last sum- 
mer [the issue of Aug. 5.—Ep.] advocated 
keeping in sight and talking about the 
pictures one gathers in travel. No doubt 
this is an excellent plan in cultivated 
homes and among those who already 
know something about art. But with 
the raw material of which the average 
juvenile club is composed, for a simple 
parlor entertainment or as a means of 
leading children in the home to an intelli- 
gent interest in those who have made or 
are making an impress on the world, 
there is nothing like the faces of ‘ folks.” 
I hail with delight the offer of: The Con- 
gregationalist in connection with the 
Century Gallery of Portraits, for I fore- 
see endless ways in which I can use them 
for educational purposes this winter. 
Were I a school-teacher I should consider 
them an essential part of my pedagogical 
outfit. History, travel, science, art, al- 
most any treasure house of knowledge 
may be made attractive to the dullest 
child or most indifferent adult if the ap- 
proach is through this fascinating door of 
personality. 


Jean’s Clear Call 


BY MRS. MARGARET E., SANGSTER 





“Jean Eveleth is to speak this morning.” 

“Jean Eveleth? She addresses college 
girls, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Mary Armstrong, who was 
folding the tablecloth in careful creases 
and talking earnestly as with deft touches 
and pats she put the little dining-room in 
order for the day, “‘yes, Aunt Lucy, Jean 
has a way that takes with college girls, 
and, indeed, with all girls, whatever they 
may be doing. She’s just back from a 
three months’ trip to the West, and she’s 
been at work among factory operatives 
and saleswomen and the girls who curl 
feathers, hand to hand work she calls it, 
visiting them in their homes, holding 
meetings every evening and getting right 
at their hearts and lives. She has a won- 
derful gift and a sort of thrilling, vibrat- 
ing voice, which appeals to you and holds 
you fast whether you care for what she 
says or not; and then she’s so dead in 
earnest. Jean has a clear call to this sort 
of work and I’m told she’s going in for it 
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as her profession. I certainly hope so 
for she’ll be a success and a credit to 
our old class.” 

Mary paused a moment to take down 
the bird’s cage and fill the little cups with 
seed and water. Her aunt, who was knit- 
ting a white crochet shawl, which lay in a 
great, fleecy heap on her lap, kept on with 
her work, her needle flashing in and out 
of the soft wool. Aunt Lucy Erskine was 
habitually a silent person, but her silence 
was not of the grim, tombstone kind; it 
was sympathetic and made you feel that 
she was listening and thinking over what 
you said, taking it all in, even when she 
did not speak. There is a difference in 
silence as there is in speech. 

When the bird was comfortable for the 
day, his cage swept and garnished, his 
bath removed and his rations provided, 
Mary returned to the topic which was 
uppermost in her mind—Jean’s plans for 
the future. The girls had been classmates 
and chums at Wanover College, and Mary 
had a girl’s loyal admiration for and fer- 
vent championship of a brilliant friend, 
whose discretion she somehow, down in 
her sub-consciousness, felt might be ques- 
tioned by conservative people. She had 
always been defending Jean as long as 
she could remember, though Jean had 
never seemed avare of it. 

“Jean is going to be a secretary of the 
State Association, Aunt Lucy,” and Mary 
snipped off a dead leaf from a flowering 
plant. ‘“She’ll have her headquarters in 
some central place, and give her whole 
time and talents to the cause. Aren’t 
you coming to the hall to hear her, 
auntie ?”’ urged Mary, coaxingly. 

‘Not this morning, dear. I must finish 
my shawl, and get it off for Cousin Har- 
riet’s birthday gift. You can tell me 
about it when you come home. Bring 
your friend back to luncheon. I don’t 
see quite how Eleanor Eveleth can spare 
Jean. She must be needed at home un- 
less Eleanor is much stronger than she 
used to be.” 

This was a good deal for Aunt Lucy to 
say at once, and Mary thought of it as 
she tripped along, a gay little figure, the 
very type of the daughter at home, bow- 
ing to this one, smiling to that, pausing 
for a chat with an old gentleman or a 
child, and reaching the hall just as the 
chairman called the meeting to order. 

The hall was crowded with women of 
all ages, though youth predominated. 
Jean Eveleth, her dark eyes alight, her 
sensitive face pale but flushing with feel- 
ing as she warmed to her theme, needed 
no inspiration beyond that of a close- 
packed and responsive audience to kindle 
her to eloquence. To every corner of the 
building penetrated the sweet, cultivated 
voice, the words were well chosen, the 
argument convincing, for Jean was her- 
self convinced, and that is half the battle 
when one deals with other people. 

“T plead with you, friends, sisters, 
daughters, mothers,’’ said the speaker 
with insistent emphasis, “to live the 
beautiful, noble, unselfish life. We are 
all striving for our own pleasures, our 
own ambitions, our own ends. Ever be- 
fore us floats a radiant, divine ideal, beck- 
oning us with the wing-sweep, the flute- 
note of an angel from the skies. But we 
refuse to see. Our eyes are holden. We 
will not hear. Our ears are deaf. What 
might we not be, what might we not do, 
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if we would but heed the angelie intima- 
tion, if we would arise from the groveling 
present into the serenities of a future 
which the present can build? Let us 
trample self and ease and comfort and 
luxury under foot and go forth to the 
larger, fuller, sweeter life.” 

Aunt Luey had slipped into the meet- 
ing after all. Needing more wool, she 
had gone down town to buy it and then 
she decided to spend a half-hour in find- 
ing out what there was in Jean Eveleth 
which so bewitched Mary Armstrong, 
“For,” she said to herself, ‘* Mary is a very 
sensible girl.” 

Now, away in a shadowy corner under 
the gallery, the little old lady in the 
mouse-colored bonnet and Quaker shawl 
smiled with benevolent amusement as she 
listened to the eloquent peroration of the 
girl on the platform. 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ was her com- 
ment. ‘“She’s a pretty young creature 
and she’s having a royally good time, 
but I’m sure Eleanor Eveleth could find 
something for her to do at home.” 

Aunt Lucy, walking soberly out of the 
door as the audience rose to sing a part- 
ing hymn, was joined by an old friend. 

“That child has a clear call to speak in 
meeting, hasn’t she, Lucy?” said this 
lady. . 

**So it would seem.” 

“But when it comes to unselfishness 
and trampling one’s own wishes beneath 
one’s own feet, I'm not so sure,”’ the 
friend went on. ‘It’s quite evident that 
Miss Eveleth is in her element, handling 
such crowds as hung on her words today.” 

“Well, yes,”’ said Aunt Lucy, declining 
to give any further opinion. 

Mary was a little late for luncheon, but 
she had been obliged to wait for Jean, who 
could not at once detach herself from the 
throng of delighted people who pressed 
up to congratulate her, to take her hand, 
to thank her, to ask her advice, after the 
session of the morning was over. There 
is something marvelously intoxicating in 
this brimming goblet of success, this cor- 
dial outpouring of thanks and pleasure, 
which is the meed of the attractive 
speaker. She walks on a flowerstrewn 
path and the air around is sweet with the 
silvery throbbings of bugles, inaudible to 
the duller ears about her. 

When the two girls came im to luncheon 
at last, Aunt Lucy, just binding off the 
final row in her lovely, soft shawl, rose 
and greeted Jean affectionately. 

“You look like your mother, my dear,” 
she said, ‘“‘though there’s a hint of John 
Eveleth in that chin. I knew John and 
Eleanor in my young days, so I may be 
pardoned if I see them again in their 
daughter.” 

“Tell me about your parents, Jean,” 
said the old lady at the table a little later. 

“I'm afraid I, cannot tell you very 
much, Mrs. Katheart,’’ said Jean, with 
the ghost of a blush. “I haven't been at 
home in three months.” 

“Jean’s engagements Keep her on the 
road most of the time, Aunt Lucy,” said 
Mary, bountifully helping the guest to a 
delicious fricassee and passing her the 
white puffs of raised biscuit. 

“But I suppose your mother’s health is 
better than it used to be,’ pursued Aunt 
Lucy. 

“No, Mrs. Katheart,”” answered Jean. 
‘Mamma is as fragile as a bit of porce- 
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lain. She is almost never well, and the 
care of a large establishment tells on her 
terribly. Mamma is a very conscien- 
tious housekeeper, and, since you know 
my father, you won’t think me undutiful 
if I say that, though the best and dearest 
of men, he is a little bit exacting. Papa 
won't tolerate an imperfection anywhere. 
He expects mamma to run the home as 
he runs his business, and, with such 
help as she can get on the Fells, it isn’t 
quite easy.” 

“Is your sister Carolyn at home?” 
asked Mrs. Katheart. 

“O! didn’t you know? Carrie is mar- 
ried and her home is in Kansas. Madge 
is studying medicine, Ailsie is a perfect 
fiend about music, and she practices liter- 
ally every moment she can secure. There 
are three boys growing up like weeds; the 
girls in our family came first.” 

** Eleanor has her hands full,”’ said Mrs. 
Katheart. “She must miss Carolyn. I 
think I’ve been told that she was rather 
domestic in her tastes, which is a good 
thing in an eldest daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Jean, indifferently, ‘my 
sister Carrie is a born housekeeper and 
drudge. She really enjoys mending and 
patching, sweeping and dusting, and mak- 
ing a good loaf of bread. We always 
frankly called Carrie our commonplace 
sister, and she laughingly accepted the sit- 
uation.” 

“Well,” said Mary, who saw a glimmer 
of battle in Aunt Lucy’s quiet eyes and 
wished to ward off the sharp word she 
feared, for the usually silent person can 
use a word like a scimiter on occasion, “I 
answer to that description myself, Jean. 
There must be all sorts of talents, and 
mine are in the trivial round, the common 
task, which the poet says furnish all we 
ought to ask.” 

‘But what if one’s nature cries out for 
more, for a wider field,’’ exclaimed Jean, 
hurriedly; “what if a girl cannot be con- 
tented unless she is doing good which she 
can see, attempting something which tells 
on the age, helping her period? Theu is 
she to hide her light under a bushel? 
What if she have a clear call to do work 
in the world?” 

Her eyes shone like stars. The rose hue 
sprang up in her cheek, she looked as she 
did when addressing her audiences. Aunt 
Lucy smiled. 

“One does not always discern the call 
of duty at once, there are so many voices 
in the air. But I am sure your parents 
are glad they have such a lovely big house- 
ful of girls and boys.” 

Mary carried Jean to her room to rest 
before the afternoon session. ‘ Aunt 
Lucey is old-fashioned,” she said, half 
apologetically. 

“Yes, she does not quite believe in 
new fields of action for women. I can 
see that. She is not sympathetic.’ Jean 
sighed and looked plaintive. Then went 
on: “ But, Mollie, I simply cannot vege- 
tate at the Fells, doing work a servant 
can do, idling the days away in sewing 
and housework and managing. Mamma 
is a darling, and I wish I could see her 
oftener and make things smoother at 
home, but I cannot give up my life work. 
It would not be right. Am I to fold my 
talent in a napkin and bury it?” 

A peal at the doorbell, sudden, clamor- 
ous, urgent, startled the girls in the midst 
of their talk. A moment later a white- 
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capped maid appeared with a yellow en- 
velope on her tray. ‘ Miss Jean Eveleth, 
care of Mrs. Katheart,”’ it was addressed. 

Jean opened it, but not with the frantic 
haste of one unused to telegrams. She 
often received them, and they did not 
make her nervous. 

Mary watched her, wondering at her 
composure. A telegram was an_ upset- 
ting occurrence in her experience. But 
as she looked Jean’s face changed and 
paled visibly. The little slip of paper 
quivered in her hands. She sprang to her 
feet, thrusting the dispatch toward Mary, 
who read this laconic message: 

Mother dangerously ill. Madge has pneu- 
monia. Come at once. JoHN EVELETH. 


*“Aunt Luey,” said Mary, “I will tele- 
phone for a cab, and take Jean to the sta- 
tion. If she catches the next train she 
can be at home by nine this evening. We 
will send her things by express, and I 
will go to the hall and tell the committee 
that she has been sent for to go home, 
where there is severe illness.” 

Prompt, efficient, equal to the occasion, 
Mary did all that was called for, and saw 
Jean off, waving her hand cheerily as the 
cars whirled out of the station. 

A week passed before she heard from 
her friend. Then came a brief letter: 

Dear Molly: My mother and sister are 
both better. I have had a terrible fright. 
Madge was almost gone when I arrived, and 
mother did not know me. We have two 
trained nurses, and they are jewels, but Iam 
captain of the watch, and I’ve heard a clear 
call to stay at home and look after my loved 
ones. I’ve been a selfish girl, Mary. but if 
God gives them back I'll try to make up for 
past mistakes. Give my love to your Aunt 
Lucy, and pray hard for your devoted and 
penitent JEAN, 

“T knew there must be good stuff at 
bottom in Eleanor Eveleth’s daughter,” 
said Aunt Lucey, who had begun another 
shawl. 


Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 


The love of God to man is beautifully 
manifested in the sunset, in the blue sky, 
in the morning and evening star, but no- 
where is it mirrored with such winning 
loveliness as in a holy soul. The world 
could do without great heroes, even with- 
out great discoverers; it could not do 
without the saints of God. They are the 
salt of the earth, they are the kindled 
light on a golden candlestick, they are a 
city set upon a hill. —F. W. Farrar. 


I am thine own, O Christ; 
Henceforth entirely thine; 

And life from this glad hour, 
New life is mine. 


No earthly joy can lure 
My quiet soul from thee ; 

This deep delight so pure 
Is heaven to me. 


1 cannot tell the art 
By which this bliss is given, 
I know thou hast my heart, 
And I—have heaven. 


The whole scheme of our voluntary 
actions, all that we do from morning to 
night of every day, is beyond doubt in- 
trusted to our control. ... Tomorrow 
morning if you choose to take up a spirit 
of such power you may rise like a soul 
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without a past, disengaged from the man- 
ifold coil of willing usage. The coming 
hours are open yet, pure and spotless re- 
ceptacles for whatever you may deposit 
there.— Martineau. 





It is for want of a steady, profound 
sense of God that the lives of so many 
are fitful and full of failure. Their expe- 
rience is shallow because there is so little 
of God in it. He is not in all their 
thoughts. They do not pray without 
ceasing. They do not abide in Christ. 
But when the heart is surrendered to the 
Lord Jesus he comes to dwell there, and 
when the new vision of his glory breaks 
on the soul it can never be forgotten. 
We become as profoundly and as perma- 
nently conscious of the Lord’s presence 
as we are of our own existence. We live 
and move and have our being in him. 

G. H. C. Macgregor. 


A SUADAY PRAYER 

Almigbty God, who bast graciously 
opened for us a way into tbe boliest, 
may we on this Sunday bave such a 
revealing of thy love as sball flood our 
being. Unveil the cross to us and may 
we see there the beatt of God. Bless 
us by showing us our faults, our secret 
sing. Search us, © God, and know our 
bearts, trp us and know our tbhougbts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
us, and then lead us in the way ever= 
lasting. May we be truly in the Spirit 
ontbis Lord’s Day. Set a watch before 
the doors of our lips that we may speak 
only such words as sball bonor thee. 
May we tbink only reverent, pure and 
wortby tbougbts. Prepare us for tby 
worsbip in our bome and in thy sanctue= 
ary. May thy Word bave new meanes 
ing for us today as we read it or listen 
to it. Wle ask that our minds may be 
opened to understand it and that tby 
Spirit may guide usinto the truth. May 
there be mucb power in the preaching of 
the gospel. Leta blessing be upon thy 
whole church, and may thy cause re= 
ceive an impulse from on bigb which 
Sball be felt over all the world. Amen. 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


2. CURTAILMENT 

She came from the ONE with TWO, sugar and 
flour ; 

She beat at the eggs for at least half an hour. 

With raisins and currants, with citron and spice, 

She made a cake batter exceedingly nice. 

The oven, I’m happy to say, was just right; 

The cake came out brown, FIVE it soon became 
white, 

And seemed to the children who gazed from below 

A mountain peak clad in perpetual snow. 

It wasn’t as large as a FOUR, I confess, 

Perhaps a half SIX, ‘be the same more or less.” 

* Let see,” cried the youngest, just out of the cradle ; 

“Let SEVEN,” said the eldest, and flourished a 
ladle. 

Then somehow in handling, alas‘and alack! 

The ice-cap was marked with a great zigzag crack, 

So Fred, who loves pictures—and cake—said to 
Floss, 

“It looks like the THREE that they call Holy 
Cross.” 

M. C. 8. 


9%. A HALF-TOLD TALE 

(The following tale contains the names of 
thirty-five British and American authors who 
are represented by stars corresponding in 
number to the letters of their names, which 
if inserted in their proper places will make 
sense in sound, although the spelling must 
sometimes be altered.) 

In pleasant ******, one surrounded by a 
dense ****, one in the midst of a green *****, 
once lived a boy and a girl. Her name was 
xeeee® and his was *****, The boy was **** 
and *****, the girl was a delicate *****, 

One morning they started for a *** on the 
bay near by, with a basket in which, the esens 
at the larger house had put some slices of 
cold ****, besides bread brought from a *****, 
with the children to ****** not to ******* and 
to spread it thickly, for, said the boy, ‘*‘ What 
is *ORROPRROR 9 pound?’ So they had a ***** 
array of food in a tempting ****. 

The girl’s pet dog trotted with nimble ***** 
beside them, a ******* of *******"*, which she 
had woven for him, around his neck. 

* What a ******!"* exclaimed the boy. “See 
him ***** my stick! I like to have your com- 
pany, but **** I hate to take your dog!” 
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Just then they reached the boat, which had 
received so many hard **** and ***** that she 
could not stand the *******, and the boy was 
obliged to ****** out. 

’ A misstep; he was over the side. His ***** 
face disappeared in the ****** waves. The 
dog was a tall ***#**#ee8*, Tike a ***** he 
leaped forward ; the deed was **** ; he brought 
the **** safe to the shore. As he laid him at 
the girl’s feet, she said, slyly: ‘‘ Now, ***** 
you are glad I brought my dog.” 

And the dripping boy cried, “****!”’ 

Rutu HALL. 


4 CHARADE 
“Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound,” 
As well-behaved machines should do. 
* This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand.” 
The potter, as we understand, 
Said to the clay: “ONE TWO.” 


Then came a boy, a heedless sloven, 

To put the TWO into the oven. 

He caught up dainty cup and bowl; 

Upon his tray they shook and jingled, 

As if their sherds must soon ONE mingled. 
And, while his sinewy fingers tingled, 

The potter cried out, ““ WHOLE!” 


ANSWERS 

88. “Abe” (Lincoln); Helen; Solomon; Flora; 
India; Pym; Homer; Saladin; Aaron; Egypt. Cen- 
trals—Bloody Mary. 

89. The Battlefield; Thanatopsis; As You Like 
It; Hamlet; The Height of the Ridiculous; The Last 
Leaf; Lamia; Ode to a Nightingale; Excelsior; 
Maidenhood; The Traveler; The Deserted Village: 
Snow Bound; Tent on the Beach; Ode to the West 
Wind; To the Skylark ; Compensation ; Beauty; The 
Task; Guinevere; A Fable for Critics; The Present 
Crisis; Rokeby; Marmion. Bryant; Shakespeare ; 
Holmes; Keats; Longfellow; Goldsmith ; Whittier ; 
Shelley ; Emerson ; Cowper ; Lowell; Scott. 

90. Burdocks (bird-ox). 

91. Gun, gnu. 

Solvers of recent tangles were; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 83, 84, 85, 86, 37; Asa, Provi 
dence, R. 1., 83, 87; L. & L. A. E., Easthampton, 
Mass., 83, 84, 86, 87; S. E. P., Dorchester, Mass. 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87; D. E. K., Dover, N. H., 83, 84, 
87: A.S. B., Kingston, Ont., 78. 

“Did you ever hear,” asks Nillor, “of the * Bos 
ton Prize Conundrum’ of a score or more years ago? 
It is time it was started again on its travels. I send 
it without answer: ‘When is a whale like a water 
lily?’ It was pronounced absolutely perfect by all 
experts.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


HE vacation season must be about 
ended, for letters from Cornerers 
on or about their travels have 
ceased to come. These two are, I believe, 
the last: 
MISSOURI. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The inclosed photograph 
is a string of black bass caught by my father 
and myself in Otter Lake, Canada, during our 
vacation. I am eleven years old, and caught 
seven of the twenty-three all by myself. We 
had a guide to row our boat and cook our 
dinner on an island. It was fine. My sister 
took this photograph. HAMILTON W. 

I am sorry that a little defect in the 
photograph—not the photographer's fault 
—prevents me from showing you the 
string of fish, but they are all there and 
prove his story. He stands behind them, 
with his fishing rod, looking brown and 
plump—further proof of the usefulness 
of lake fishing and island dinners! 

Just at this very point I answered the 
bell and found a Massachusetts boy, who 
—would you believe it—had spent his 
vacation in a fishing excursion in Canada. 
Being pressed for exact statistics of the 
respective proportions of trout caught by 
his father and himself, I was surprised to 
tind that, making mathematical allowance 
for the difference in ages, this boy's per- 
centage of their best catch was precisely 
the same as that of the Missouri parties— 
although my caller had no photograph to 
illustrate his narrative! 

VERMONT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . .. | am having a fine 
time riding my wheel. I have found why my 
cyclometer read so many miles. It was put on 
too near the wheel, so it registered more miles 
than I had gone. I am busy turning it back. 
When I began, it was 556, and now it is about 
325. Grandmother has had her house shingled. 
There are the old shingles to be brought in. 
They say that if I will do this when the dev is 
off I shall have ten cents due!’ ALLAN M. 

I hope that will not make youa dude, 
for that kind of a being never does any- 
thing so useful to the world as bringing 
in old shingles! I can imagine the real 
enjoyment Allan takes in energetically 
hauling those shingles on his cart and 
piling them up neatly in the woodshed. 
That is a good hint of his why some 
bicycle registers seem to disagree with 
the statements of their riders: I will 
notice how their cyclometers are put on. 
Ihave just sent D. F. a newspaper clipping 
for his Corner Scrap-hook, illustrating the 
remarkable narratives of bicyclists. One 
reported that his wheel ran so fast that 
he had to “ back-pedal”’ in going up hill; 
another, that he succeeded in Keeping just 
ahead of a shower and when he reached 
home found his front wheel covered with 
dust and his rear tire plastered with mud 
an inch thickK—and s0 on. 

Well, vacation being over—what next ? 
Why, course—hard, honest, 
happy work in school. At this instant, 
hearing a new kind of a jingle on a pass- 
ing team, I looked out my window and 
saw a gayly painted wagon bearing this 
strange device, “SCHOOL SUITS.” Per- 
haps it may be a tailor’s advertisement, 
but the sign expresses just what I was 
about to say, that after the summer's 
long recreation—in boating, bathing, bi- 
cycling, in fishing, farming, fooling—the 
change back to school will suit you most 
happily! I beg you to take hold of it in 


earnest. Try not to lose a day ora reci- 


school of 


tation in the year. Imitate so far as you 
can the English schoolboy reported in 
the Corner Scrap-Book, and you will gain 
a reward that is better than gold. lam 
always interested in noting the “marks” 
of scholars, to see if they are doing their 
very best in their different studies. Here 
is what an Iowa boy writes: 

... | am enjoying my school very much, 
and I hope making pretty fair progress. My 
report for the last six weeks is: History, 98; 
arithmetic, 98; grammar, 92; reading, %; spell- 
ing, ®. About seven weeks ago I broke my 
arm while jumping out in the back yard, 
but it is getting stronger now. Ray H. 

If Ray could do as well as that witha 
broken arm, what will he not do now 
that he is sound and whole? Here are 
the reports of three children from Ohio, 
who had the disadvantage—or was it an 
advantage?—of studying, before last year, 
in their own home in Turkey: 

No. 1 (little girl): Reading, %; writing, 82; 
spelling, 100; arithmetic, 9%; geography, 9; 
language, 97: music, 100; examination in read- 
ing, 100, 

Good enough, Ruth! That is, good 
enough in spelling and music, and your 
writing, even though 82, is so plain that I 
can read it perfectly well, and that is far 
more than I can say of many grown-uy 
people's letters which I have to labor 
over a long time before I can make out 
all what they say—I am almost tempted 
to give their names sometimes! 

No. 2: Arithmetic, 99; grammar, %; history, 
©: reading, 4: writing, M4. 

No. 3 (first term and gecond term): Arith- 
metic, 06, O&; history, %, 9; grammar, 5, 97; 
reading, 0, 4. 

The proyress is encovraging. Of course 
Ido not expect to see all the reports of 
our Cornerers for this school year, but I 
have printed these that happened to be in 
my drawer as a suggestion of what you 
may be able to do. At any rate, do just 
as well as you possibly can the first term, 
and a little better the next! Do not omit 
your recreation, do not take from your 
needed sleep, do not study on Sunday, but 
when you do work, work with a will—and 
“where there is a will there is a way” to 
become good scholars! 

\ few children of the First Church of West 
Springtield have saved —— which they wish 
to spend for other children that do not have 
as many pleasures and blessings as them- 
selves. So I send it to you to add to your 
Fresh Air Fund, hoping that some one in need 
may be made happy. Miss 8. 

The contribution certainly did help to 
make somebody happy at ‘* Rosemary 
Cottage,” where Mr. Waldron sends so 
many of Boston’s tired mothers and chil- 
dren. When I went into his office to pay 
this money, 1 found some Corner children 
from the “North Shore” there on the 
same errand. They said they were going 
to see “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and 
they afterwards wrote me about the play. 
I could not go with them, for I wished to 
attend the “Old South” Lecture, which 
was a remarkable one—on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, delivered 
by an accomplished teacher, herself of 
the race which that wonderful book 
helped to make free. I hope that next 
year more of our members will avail 
themselves of the great privilege of hear- 


ing this most instructive and patriotic 
course of Old South Lectures. It will be 
as good as a “summer school” for them. 


Mv. NGS 


Corner Scrap-Book 


The Model Schoolboy. He lives in England 
and Queen Victoria gave him a gold medal 
because for the last ten years, including 4,292 
sessions, he had not been absent or tardy. 
He is said to have been the first boy in Great 
Britain—and perhaps in the world—to have 
made such a record. 


Victoria Washing Windows. ‘lhe story is told 
of Princess Victoria, when a little girl, that, 
going to spend a day with her aunt, she was 
asked to choose her own way of amusing her- 
self for the day. After thinking it over de- 
liberately, she declared that she had always 
wanted to wash windows. Her decision was 
respected and, armed with pail and other im- 
plements, the future Queen of England and 
Empress of India serubbed windows to her 
heart’s content. If all American girls should 
take a hand at washing windows, the accom- 
plishment would not come amiss when they 
are called to reign over a well-ordered and 
well-lighted home. 


Olga’s Speaking Doll. Olga, though a little 
girl, not much over two years old, has the 
great title of Grand Duchess, because she is 
the daughter of the czar and ezarina of Rus- 
sia. * President Faure of France, on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to St. Petersburg, took 
among all his other magnificent presents three 
dolls to the little crown princess. One of 
them at least was a speaking doll, for when 
handed to the little girl it immediately spoke, 
and this is what it said: ** Bon jour, ma petite 
mana. What a nice dream! I dreamed | 
thought you brought me a nice dolly, which 
laughed, talked and sang just as well as I do.” 
And then the French doll sang three songs 
in her own language. No doubt Miss Olga 
was as much pleased with this new doll as 
Miss Alexandrina Victoria—who, you must re- 
member, is Olga’s great-grandmother—was 
with a scrubbing-brush seventy years before. 


An American Collection of Dolls. it is the 
possession of Mrs. Washington Hessing of 
Chicago, and represents various countries 
where she has traveled. It numbers over 100. 
Some of them are very ancient and show how 
much progress has been made in the evolution 
of the doll race and its style of clothing. One 
of the special curiosities is over 200 years old 
and is made of terra cotta. It is only ten 
inches long and was brought from the con- 
vent of San Martino near Naples. I am inter- 
ested in that doll, for doubtless some ancient 
Mr. Martin (a relative of mine’) was the 
patron saint of that convent. 


How Little Girls Can Go to Sleep. It is very 
simple, as told by Mr. Canton in MecClure’s 
Magazine: 


It is to think she is in a garden, and to 
gather a lot of moss roses, and to make a 
chain of them; then she must glide away over 
the grass, without touching it, to a stile in the 
green fields, and wait till she hears a pattering 
of feet; almost immediately a flock of sheep 
will pass by, dozens and dozens, and then a 
tlock of lambs, and she must count them every 
one; and at last a lovely white lamb with a 
black face will come, and she must throw the 
rose-chain over its head and trot along beside 
it till she reaches the daffodil meadows where 
the dream-tree grows, and the lamb will lie 
down under the tree, and she must lie down 
beside it, and the tree will shake down the 
softest sleep on them, and there will be no 
more waking till daylight comes. 


vA. In 
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What American Money Has Done for Armenian Orphans 


The Disposition of Our Twenty-Five Thousand Dollar Fund 


he $25,000 raised through The Congrega- 
tonalist’s Orphanage Fund has been distrib- 
uted through a number of centers in central 
ind eastern Turkey, chief among which are 
llarpoot, Marsovan, Erzroom, Bitlis, Van, 
Hladjin, Marash, Aintab, Mardin and Broosa, 
\t each of these points the work has been 
systematically undertaken by missionaries of 
the American Board, who have from time to 
time reported to headquarters what they were 
doing together with an itemized account of 
their expenditures. 

I'he method of relief in most cases has been 
to utilize such school buildings and other edi- 
tices belonging to the Board that could be 
made available. Care has beén taken to dis- 
criminate out of the hordes of applicants 
those whose need seemed to be greatest, and 
the missionaries have also made it a point so 
to administer their funds that the recipients 
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should not be what is termed in scientific 
charitable work ** pauperized,’’ but should, on 
the other hand, be trained for a life of energy 
and of ultimate self-support. 

Besides what has been done through our 
fund recognition due other nations and 
other circies of contributors, who have had no 
small part in this Christlike ministration to 
the orphans. The Germans have been par- 
ticularly zealous, while members of the sect 
called Friends in England, instigated largely 
by Prof. Rendel Harris of Cambridge, who, 
with his wife, visited Armenia and depicted 
its woes in strong language, have sent a con- 
siderable sum of money. The Swiss also 
have assumed charge of one or two centers of 
relief. In the main the attitude of the Grego- 
rian priests has been friendly, though some of 
them naturally are beginning to fear lest the 
Protestant atmosphere in which the little ones 
are now living will tend to pervert those of 
Gregorian antecedents from the faith of their 
fathers. 

The work of relief has been carried on with 
the strictest regard for economy, and it is es- 
timated that keeping a child in one of these 
orphanage homes, where not only his bodily 
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wants are met but his mind and soul are 
trained, involves an outlay for the year of from 
$22 to $25. That there will be need of a continu- 
ance of gifts, in view of the prostrate condition 
of the Armenian people, is painfully evident. 

The three photographic groups which we 
exhibit illustrate some of the phases of relief 
work in Marsovan, Turkey, and may be re- 
garded as typical of what is going on at many 
other places. Of the pictures on our cover 
the one shows most of the boys who have been 
gathered into the boys’ orphanage at Marsovan, 
another most of the girls in the girls’ orphan- 
age. There are in all about 125. This num- 
ber would be increased by hundreds were the 
means at hand to provide for them. Nearly 
all these children saw their parents murdered 
before their eyes. Many of them were picked 
up out of the streets nearly naked and fam- 
ished. Some were found huddled together in 


RELIEF WORK IN INDUSTRIAL ILINES AT MARSOVAN 
their pillaged, desolate homes. One slept at 
night in the hollow of a tree with a dog to 
keep him warm. Now they are lovingly cared 
for, sheltered, fed, clothed, taught, and 
comfortable as they well could be. 

The photograph on this page shows another 
phase of relief work—the supplying poor 
widows with yarn, so that they can weave and 
thus support their families. The one on the 
left of Rev. George E. White, who stands 
with his hat in his hand, is the general 
manager. Near the window a man brings the 
warp, 900 feet long, for some one to take 
home. In front a lad is putting the ends of 
the threads of another warp into the reeds or 
combs. On the right of the door is a pile of 
the gingham and towels they have made. 
About 100 families are thas furnished work 
and support themselves. They weave the 
gingham in their own homes. Five thousand 
dollars have been received for gingham sold, 
125,000 yards woven. It finds ready sale, the 
Moslems saying: ‘“‘ This American gingham is 
as good as gold. There is no shoddy in it.” 
Much has been given away to the destitute. 
It is a self-supporting business, the profits 
paying for all given gratuitously. 
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P°rhaps no better idea could be gained of 
the actual daily life of the children in the 
various orphanages than to quote from a re- 
cent letter from Miss Carrie E. Bush of Har- 
poot. She says: 

‘‘In Harpoot itself we have four homes each 
with a “‘house-father ’’ and ‘‘house-mother.”’ 
These are Protestant Armenian Christians, 
who keep the homes in perfect order and the 
children neat. They have family prayers 
morning and night and teach them many 
things about the Bible, also about politeness 
and how to work. Each girl learns how to 
sew and knit and do housework. Masters in 
tailoring, shoemaking and other trades have 
been put over the larger boys, the latter being 
allowed to choose the trades they prefer. All 
are sent to school, the older ones who are learn- 
ing trades only part of each day. 

‘ Never, if the parents of these children had 





had the home care, th 


love 


lived, would they have 
education, the patient sympath) 
given them which they have Each Sab 
bath they go out of their homes to church in 
long processions, the boys in their bright, new 
fezes, tunics, clean underelothing and good 
shoes, the girls neatly clad and over their 
heads white knit shawls, which needy women 
have manufactured for a living. There are 
a few girls in big pink sunbonnets, 
who always. head their procession, demure 
little maids, who go to sleep under the sermon 
and bob back and forth, to the immense amuse- 
ment of the wakeful ones. Those who wish 
can go once a day on the Sabbath, and also on 
fast days, to the Gregorian church. Much 
talk has been made by the Gregorians as to 
these children becoming Protestant if left en 
tirely under our charge. This will not be ou! 
effort in any respect, but it is simply impos 
sible not to surround them by an atmosphere 
redolent of the Bible, prayer and Christian 
principles, while they attend our schools. W« 
cannot but hope that many of these children 
will come out of the orphanages consecrated 
educated Christians to bless this land 

** 1 wish you could see some of these children 
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when they first reach us—no shoes or stock- 
ings, no covering for the head, rags and dirt 
and disheveled hair and a frightened look, 
which shows what they have heard and seen. 
Some have been among the Koords for months 
and have even forgotten how to speak Arme- 
nian and are afraid of us all. One such boy 
threw himself on the tloor and cried and 
screamed and declared he would not stay. On 
many of these children the horrors through 
which they have passed have been so im- 
pressed that they dream again and again of 
the attacks of the Koords and awake from 
sleep in a paroxysm of fear. Some are scarred 
or maimed for life. One mere baby, while 
journeying from Arabkir, talked so touch- 
ingly of these events that her guardians were 
often affected to tears. The filth must be 
washed off, clean clothes put on throughout and 
the old ones burned. . Then they issue forth 
and stand before us with shining faces and 
such a proud look, as much as to say—Shoes! 
\ fez! A dress! Friends! Was there ever 
such a world as this! 

* Then I wish you could seedear Mrs, Barnum, 
the superintendent of these homes in Harpoot 
-the “mother of us all"—as Mrs. Harris 
calls her, because she is the only married lady 
in our station now and takes us all to board, 
and all the guests that happen along besides. 
The dark eyes look most tenderly on each 
homeless one, and she takes them all to her 
loving heart. Her only guest-room, which we 
laughingly call “The Consulate,” has been 
literally stacked with clothing of every variety, 
huge pieces of coarse gingham, from which 
mats for the children to sit on have been made, 
and towels, combs, thread, yarn and bags. 
Some days both upper and lower halls have 
been filled with comers and goers to supply 
the wants of these orphans, and this ** mother 
of us all,” who was once so delicate that she 
could do nothing beyond her home, has the 
ordering of everything—the accounts and the 
planning for all who are sent from here to 
orphanages at Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Broosa. Ever since the massacres miraculous 
strength has seemed to be granted for it.” 

Recent news from Mardin expresses similar 
gratitude for the means furnished for relief 
work. The orphanage is located on what is 
ealled Mardin Hill, and up to June 15 sixty 
children had been admitted, three-fourths of 
whom are Gregorians. Most of them, how- 
ever, attend the Protestant church, though 
permission is given to go to the Gregorian 
chureh in cases where it is preferred. The 
schoo! hours are from eight to twelve in the 
morning and from one te five in the after- 
noon. The hope is this autumn to admit forty 
more children. The change in their condition 
is as marked in Mardin as everywhere else. 
There is constant growth in gentleness and 
quietness. Most of them are between the 
ages of six and eleven, and some are without 
a friend in the world and will need a home until 
they are old enough to earn their own livings. 


Evansville, Ind., has a coroner who is a re- 
former and a fearless official. Soon after he 
was sworn into office he held an inquest and 
brought in the following verdict: “ After 
having viewed the body and made all the in- 
vestigation deemed necessary, I find that —— 
came to his death through alcoholic poison- 
ing caused from his drinking a poisonous mix- 
ture furnished by one —— . said —— operat- 
ing a saloon for that purpose by authority of 
the United States Government.” Not long 
after this he acted in a case where a man had 
been run over by a freight train of the Louis- 
ville, Evansville & St. Louis Railway. Cor- 
oner Norman brought in a verdiet that at- 
tributed the death of the man to his intoxi- 
cated condition. But he did not stop there. 
He went on to include in the indictment the 
citizens of the town of Mt. Carmel, I1l., who 
had furnished the liquor. Nor was this all. 
fle also held all citizens of the State respon 
sible who sanctioned the liqnor laws of Tli- 








nots The coroner is a Baptist deacon and 
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was elected on a fusion ticket by Democrats 
and Populists. 


Wheaton’s New President 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD 

The opening of the present school year 
marks the beginning of a new era in the life 
of Wheaton Seminary at Norton, Mass., and 
one that is in some important respects differ- 
ent from any in its previous history. Hitherto 
its faculty of instruction has been under the 
leadership of a woman. Now a man has been 
called to that position. The title of principal 
has been exchanged for that of president. Of 
course these changes imply certain moditica- 
tions of policy and internal management to 
meet the growing needs of the time. Yet 
Wheaton cannot be sail in any sense to be 
merely following in the wake of other schools, 
for the process of her evolution has been and 
will continue to be along independent lines, 
and the field occupied will be essentially dif- 





REV. SAMUEL V. COLE 


ferent from that now represented by any other 
seminary or college in New England. 

After many months of careful deliberation 
and a thorough canvass of the field the trus- 
tees decided to invite Rev. Samuel V. Cole to 
the presidency, and to all who are acquainted 
with the school and its new president the 
choice seems a most felicitous one. He has 
already made a name for himself not merely 
in loeal church circles, but also in the broader 
fields of civie life and letters. He is a good 
representative of the best type of modern cul- 
ture. He brings te his new position a bread 
and deep scholarship. the fruit of thorough 
education supplemented by a rich and varied 
experience in practical life. 

Born in Machias, Me., Mr. Cole graduated 
at Bowdoin in 1874, leading his class and tak- 
ing the prizes in Greek and in English ora- 
tory. The year immediately following his 
graduation he spent with his alma maier as 
tutor in rhetoric, and later, after acquiring 
some experience as teacher of classics in vari- 
ous preparatory schools, he returned to Bow- 
doin where he was engaged as instructor in 
Latin for several years. He entered Andover 
Seminary and graduated in 1889, to whieh 
eourse he added a year of travel and study in 
Europe. 

Upon his return to America he was called 
to the pastorate of the Trinitarian Church of 
Taunton, where he remained for eight years. 
His work there was eminently successful, and 
it was with great reluctance that his people 
surrendered him to the new work. Not only 
has he built up and strengthened the charch 
with which he was immediately connected, 
but his influence has been a potent factor in 
developing the spirit of interdenominational 
fellowship and in leavening the municipal life 
of the city. 
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His varied talents have been employed out- 
side the regular duties of the pastorate as 
president of the North Bristol Congregationa! 
Club and of the Associated Charities of Taun- 
ton and as trustee of Bristol County Academy 
and of Wheaton Seminary. Besides this he 
has been a frequent contributor to the Atlan 
tic Monthly, the Andover Review, the New 
England Magazine and numerous other peri 
odicals. In 18% he gave the poem at the annua! 
convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Society in 
Cleveland, 0. 

Mr. Cole embodies in an unusual degree the 
qualities which go to make a successful teacher 
and preacher. His progressive spirit is tem 
pered with rare tactfulness of manner that 
disarms opposition. Abundant resources of 
energy, firmness and executive ability lie be 
neath a very quiet and unassuming exterio: 
and in every relation is revealed a thorough 
culture and manly sincerity that win the con 
fidence of young and old. 


Professor Drummond and Mr. 
Sankey 


There was a time in the all too brief life of 
Prof. Henry Drummond when he was beset b) 
heresy hunters and suspected by many who 
otherwise were admirers of his character. To 
the credit of. Mr. Sankey be it said that he 
gave Professor Drummond a chance to be 
heard in his own behalf before he judged 
him. He wrote to Professor Drummond, in 
closing the following quotation from The 
Program of Christianity, and asked him if it 
did not and had not always represented his 
belief : 


The power to set the heart right, to renew 
the springs of action, comes from Christ. The 
sense of the infinite worth of the single soul 
and the reeoverableness of a man at his worst 
are the gifts of Christ. 

The freedom from guilt, the forgiveness of 
sins come from Christ's cross; the hope of 
immortality springs from Christ's grave. Per- 
sonal conversion means for life a personal 
religion, a personal trust in God, a personal 
debt to Christ, a personal dedication to his 
vause. These, brought about how you will, 
are supreme things to aim at, supreme losses 
if they are missed. 


Mr. Sankey’s letter called forth one from 
Professor Drummond, which is so helpful 
and characteristic that it deserves to be quoted 
widely. Professor Drummond said : 


> ParK Circus, GLAsGow, April 3, Ise. 

My Dear Mr. Sankey : Would that all calling 
themselves by the sacred name of Christian 
had your charity; Knew the meaning, as you 
and Mr. Moody do, of “ judge not,”’ and afford 
a man at least a frank trial before convicting 
him. 

These are my words, and there has never 
been an hour when the thoughts which they 
represent were not among my deepest convic- 
tions. Nor, so far as I know, have | ever given 
any one ground to believe otherwise, nor is 
there any one of my writings where these 
same ideas will not be found either expressed 
or understood. If you ask me why I do not 
write whole books on these themes, I reply 
that I believe one’s only excuse for writing a 
book is that he has something to say that is 
not being said. 

These things are being said. Hundreds of 
books and millions of tracts are saying them 
afresh every month and year. I therefore feel 
no call to enter literature on that ground. My 
message lies among the forgotten truths, the 
false emphasis and the wrong accent. Toevery 
man his work. 

Let methank you most heartily for your 
kindness in writing. The way to spoil souls, 
to make them hard and bitter and revengeful, 
is to treat them as many treat me. If I have 
escaped this terrible fate it is because there 
are others like yourself who “think no evil.” 

But tell your friends that they know not 
what they do, or what solemn interest they 
imperil when they judge. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Henry DremMuMonp. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Ocr, 17 Acts 24: 10-25 


Paul Before the Roman Gov- 
ernor 


BY REV. A, BE, DUNNING, D, D, 


Paul’s defense before the Sanhedrim and 
his deliverance from the plot to kill him, 
through the intervention of his nephew, show 
how general and determined was the purpose 
among the Jews to put him out of the way. 
In their hands his life would have been worth 
nothing. His only hope was in appealing to 
Roman authority, and this he did promptly. 

On every ground of justice his acquittal was 
certain. Captain Lysias stated the facts of 
Paul's case in his letter to Felix. The gov- 
ernor knew that the real occasion against him 
was concerning questions of Jewish law, and 
that there was “nothing laid to his charge 
worthy of death or of bonds.’’ The indict- 
ment brought against him by Tertullus was 
as much against Lysias as against Paul [v. 7). 
But he was not in the hands of justice. He 
was before a corrupt tribunal, prosecuted by 
bigots, and with no attorney to defend him 
but himself. The account of his trial, in 
which no formal judgment was pronounced, 
is of value to us because it throws light on the 
character of the greatest of the apostles, on 
his faith and his work. We have before us: 

1. Paul’s defense of himself. His refuta- 
tion of the charge of sedition we need not 
analyze. It is simple and complete. But 
Paul stands in the might of his manhood, 
declaring that he makes it the business of his 
life to cultivate a blameless conseience. On 
that basis he stands, and on it alone can any 
man defend himself against false accusers. 
Here we see the man. Here we see the prime, 
unalterable necessity of a worthy life. It does 
not always cause a man to do right, but with- 
out it a man can do nothing right. A little 
more than twenty years before this Paul was 
doing just what his accusers were now do- 
ing. He was pursuing Christians, hunting for 
charges against them, and was, by his own 
confession, ‘exceedingly mad”’ in his efforts 
to destroy them. But then, as now, he was 
doing what he believed to be right. He never 
had relaxed his aim to do the will of God. 
No doubt he remembered his own past mood 
of mind when he faced those Jews in the 
eouncil and again at Felix’s judgment seat. 
Some of them had worked with him to over- 
throw Christianity [Acts 22: 5]. He could 
sympathize with them from experience. But 
his tender sympathy with profligates who re- 
pented came not from experience, but froma 
wonderful knowledge of the grace of God. 
He called himself the chief of sinners, but we 
may not call him by that name. Paul, we 
cannot stand with you as we look over our 
history. But we honor you for your consist- 
ency as Jew and as Christian, and we will 
stand with you in the future, ready to face 
any tribunal, while we make it our business 
to have always a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward men. Any one who 
can plant himself on that ground can fight 
against any foes. 

2. Paul’s plea for his faith. He had claimed 
to be a Roman, and as a Roman he was being 
tried. But in his religion, as in his race, he 
still claimed to bea Jew. ‘‘I serve,’’ he said, 
“the God of our fathers, believing all things 
which are according to the law and which are 
written in the prophets.”’ He believed also in 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah. That was the 
““way ”’ which the Jews called a sect. So far, 
they regarded it as a sect of their own religion, 
though it was fast growing beyond them in 
numbers and influence and was undermining 
what they cherished most. I do not wonder 
that Paul, before that audience, said little 
about his Master and did not allude to his 
death on the cross. A wise man discriminates 
in his preaching. He does not waste words 
on things which he knows will not be under- 
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stood. Paul affirmed here what the Pharisees 
also believed—his faith in the resurrection 
from the dead. But in this place only, so far 
as the record goes, did he declare that there 
would bea resurrection of the wicked. Else- 
where, in his addresses and in his epistles, so 
far as I can judge, he is always speaking, 
when he refers to the resurrection, of believers 





in Christ. But here he set before Felix that 
great truth which he afterwards made the 
basis of his appeal which startled his wicked 
judge. It was part of Paul’s faith that there 
is to be a resurrection of the unjust. Let us 
consider that when we plead with men to re- 
pent of their sins. 

3. Paul’s plea for his work. He simply de- 
clared that he was living a holy life and doing 
good. He could not tell what he had a short 
time before told to James and the elders of the 
church. But he could and did establish his | 
title to a useful life. He had been gathering | 
alms for his nation, relieving the necessities 
of the poor. He had been found purifying | 
himself in the temple. The Jews who had ac- 
cused him in Jerusalem were not before Felix. | 
They were enemies who had learned to hate | 
Paul in the lands where he had been taking | 
collections for his Jewish brethren. But those 
who were there could bring no testimony 
against him except that he had preached the 
resurrection of the dead, which they also be- 
lieved. After all that may be said, every man 
is and must be judged according to his deeds. 
Happy the man who can stand before his ac- 
cusers as Paul did and challenge them to point 
to any act of his unworthy of a man. 

4. Paul’s gospel for sinners. He was so 
winsome as a man that even Felix sought his 
company and was interested to hear of what 
was nearest to his heart. Paul had a gospel 
even for the man who sought to get from him 
a bribe for liberty. I do not think either Fe- 
lix or Drusilla cared much for that faith in 
Christ of which Paul spoke to them. Their 
interest, probably, was mainly that of curios- 
ity. But that Paul could speak to them of the 
obligation to upright diving which they had 
notoriously repudiated, and could so speak of 
it as to frighten so bad a man as Felix, is a 
fact which both shows the impression which 
Paul had made on them of his own character, 
and gives assurance of the power of a holy 
life. Felix was backed by the greatest gov- 
ernment in the world, by abundance of money 
and by high social position. Paul was only 
a traveling preacher, representing a sect which 
his own countrymen hated. But Paul stood 
before Felix so true a man that even the cor- 
rupt Roman governor recognized the royalty 
of manhood which he could not claim, and 
cringed before it in fear. We may well dwell 
on that scene. This is a time in which the 
obligations of religion and even of morality 
are put aside by many, and when it is com- 
mon enough to speak of the work of Chris- 
tians merely as a business for which they are 
paid. Nothing but genuine Christian man- 
hood can win the day for Christ. But that is 
unconquerable. Whatever doubts men cher- 
ish, to whatever temptations they yield, they 
cannot resist the might of sincerity and truth 
asserting itself in the consecrated purpose to 
win men to Christ. Paul and Felix face one 
another in the world today. Felix has wealth, 
prestige, the power of numbers. But he is 
consciously weak within. Paul has power 
from above and the consciousness of un- 
stained manhood. Paul may suffer, be im- | 
prisoned, put to death. But in the end Paul 
will win. 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 10-16. Our Duty to Ourselves. | 
1 Tim. 4: 1-16; John 12: 20-26; Mark 6: 30- 
33; Eph. 6: 10-21. 

Are self-denial and sacrifice ever ends in them- 
selves? What ends justify self-denial? What self- 
sacrifice? What did Christ mean by hating our 
own lives? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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The 
Famous 
Fable 


of “the cow that jumped 
over the moon” is not 
more barren of fact than 
the claims of some of the 
‘cure all” silver cleaners 
which ave supposed to 
clean everything from 
dishpaus tv diamonds. 





Bs is specially prepared fo- cleaning and 
Pe polishing Gruld and Silver without 
Sescratching or wearing. It’s unlike 
5s any other and will do what no other 
asilver polish will. We can prove 
56 that we deal with facts. 

Send postal to us for trial quan- 


tity that costs nothing and will 
‘surprise you. Grocers sell it. 












“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 

WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE ks perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful, Made in- 
stantly with boillug water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Ch 
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LITERATURE 


THE ATLANTIC’S ANNIVERSARY 

Forty years of high ideals and noble service 
have been rounded out by The Atlantic, and 
the October number celebrates this event with 
a remarkable array of contributions. Poems 
by E. C. Stedman and T. B. Aldrich; literary 
critiques by F. Brunetiere, Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., and James Lane Allen; fiction by 
F. Hopkinson Smith and Sarah Orne Jewett; 
and solid historical articles by Henry M. 
Stanley, George Kennan, Henry B. Fuller and 
Prof. T. J. J. See, tempt the reader and sat- 
isfy his hunger and thirst. Friends of mis- 
sion work in Africa, and those who have faith 
in the capacity of the Negro to achieve much, 
will find much in Mr. Stanley’s article, 
Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial 
Africa, to cheer them. 

The student of American literature during 
the past four decades must reckon with the 
out-put of The Atlantic as it has been put 
forth under the critical inspection and selec- 
tion of editors like Lowell, Fields, Aldrich, 
Howells and Scudder. If now the reader of 
this monthly finds that it has a breadth of vis- 
ion that equals that of any of its rivals, and a 
literary quality which none of them possess, 
it must be credited to the present editor’s 
loyalty to the ideals of the founders of the 
magazine, and the generosity of its present 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who are 
so nobly carrying on the work which James 
T. Fields began. As one contemplates the 
change that time has wrought in some of the 
monthlies that began life both before and 
after The Atlantic did, and as one surveys the 
field of daily journalism, where the supreme 
motive no longer is to wield moral power but 
to coin fortunes, it is with a sigh of unspeak- 
able relief that one turns to the unillustrated 
pages of The Atlantic, sure that he will find 
there the best thought of the best minds of 
the English-speaking race on the themes best 
worth the attention of the man who seeks cul- 
ture and would do his duty to the state and to 
his fellowman. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
VINCENT ON PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON 


The International Critical Commentary is 
holding the balance even as regards the two 
sides of the Atlantic from which it draws its 
authors. Two volumes on the Old Testament 
have appeared, one by an English and one by 
an American scholar; four on the New Testa- 
ment, two by Englishmen and two by Amer- 
icans. The first place thus far, in point of 
scholarly abiiity, should perhaps be assigned 
to Professor Moore’s Judges. 

A lighter task than the illumination of an ob- 
scure Old Testament book—but yet a task quite 
as important—has fallen to Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent. His former labors in the New Tes- 
tament field will predispose a multitude of 
students to welcome these additional studies. 
The regular features which make each volume 
of the international series so helpful are again 
presented—the thorough sifting and weigh- 
ing, whereby from the mass of preceding 
commentaries there emerges what is fittest to 
survive; the historical introduction, which 
puts the reader into the midst of the original 
environment; the careful selection of the best 
text, compressing often into a line the fruits 


: of elaborate study; the paraphrase by sec- 


tions, giving a ready grasp of the entire course 
of thought; the side essays upon subjects of 
especial importance. 

Two of these last give just cause for un- 
favorable criticism. The excursus on the 
righteousness of faith sins by omission in 
neglecting some of the most decisive passages 
in the book of Romans. It would have been 
better to say that in Philippians Paul dwells 
mainly on the subjective side of justification, 
in Romans on the objective side. The ez- 
cursus on bishops and deacons seems lacking 
in logical force. The main proposition is that 
elders and bishops differ, the latter being 


‘oped civilized religions. 
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church officers, while the presbyterate de- 
notes a function only; ‘‘an honorable and in- 
fluential estate in the church, on the ground 
of age, duration of church membership and 
approved character. Only bishops are ‘ap- 
pointed.’ There is no appointment to the 
presbyterate.”’ 

The direct contrary being stated in Acts 
14: 23 and Titus 1:5, these passages are said 
to refer to the choosing of bishops from among 
the elder men. But this is eisegesis. Acts 
20: 17, 28 is strangely cited (without proof) as 
favoring the same conclusion, which it prima 
facie contradicts. 1 Tim. 5: 17 is similarly 
mistreated to show that ‘“‘the bishops are 
reckoned among the elders, but the elders as 
such are not bishops.’’ These conclusions 
must be established otherwise, if at all. 

On the other hand, the book contains many 
examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted 
with the portion devoted to Philemon. Un- 
like most commentaries, this may wisely be 
read as a whole. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.] 

HISTORY 

A great work is done by popular courses of 
lectures in affording an opportunity to the 
specialist to summarize the results achieved 
in his field and to present them to the people. 
Afterwards when published they reach a 
wider circle and become permanent additions 
to literature. Some years ago representatives 
of various leading educational institutions 
organized an association to establish such 
courses of lectures on the history of religions. 
Two of these courses have already been given 
and have been so successful that arrangements 
have been made for lectures on the Hebrew 
religion by two of the most widely known 
Biblical scholars of Europe, Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne of Oxford and Prof. Karl Budde of 
Strasburg. 

Last winter Prof. Daniel G. Brinton of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave a series of 
six lectures entitled the Religions of Primitive 
Peoples... .They were enthusiastically received 
and now appear in book form. In perusing 
them one notes several features due to their 
being lectures, such as uniform length, con- 
densed, simple and direct statements and the 
absence of detailed controversy. Perhaps 
the most prominent thought is that the hu- 
man mind is the same the world over; given 
the same products we always have the same 
results. So he explains similar myths and 
customs in widely separated tribes not as due 
to any prehistoric connection with each other, 
but as the ‘“‘identity in the mental construc- 
tion of the individual man wherever he is 
found.” The book is full of explanations of 
the religious forms of primitive races and 
their representatives in our more highly devel- 
Much that belongs 
to the realm of the specialist is here treated in 
such a way as to bring it within the compre- 
hension of any educated man. The book is a 
model in the presentation of the results of the 
studies of other scholars, exact references be- 
ing given and credit warmly and censure 
courteously bestowed. In particular Dr. 
Brinton combats Prof. W. Robertson Smith 
in certain points, but heartily praises him in 
others. 

LITERARY CRITICISM 

The initial essay in The Poet’s Poet—who, by 
the way, is Browning—furnishes the title for 
a collection of essays by William A. Quayle 
{[Curts & Jennings. $1.25], the perusal of 
which will yield unqualified pleasure to every 
lover of pure literature. The author gives a 
hostage to delight in his modest preface of less 
than a dozen lines by disclaiming that he has 
any new message, saying, simply: ‘“‘ The words 
herein set down are expressions of loves, his- 
torical and literary.’”’ One can believe it who 
studies these virile sketches of Browning, 
Skakespeare, Burns, Cromwell, William of 
Orange and others among men, and of George 
Eliot among women. In style and range of 
thought, in power of analysis and comparison, 
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in spiritual insight and intellectual stimulus 
the book holds high rank among its peers. In 
the space at command we can only hint at its 
richness and suggestiveness, but a single 
chapter—for instance, The Jew in Fiction— 
may be taken as a type of all. Browning’s 
Saul, Kingsley’s Hypatia, Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise, Wallace’s Ben Hur and Zangwill’s 
Children of the Ghetto are a few of the char- 
acters laid under tribute in the study of a race 
‘*which has survived the wreck of thirty cen- 
turies and catastrephes unparalleled in his- 
tory, yet has no triumphant tomorrow.” The 
author maintains that he who would know 
the Jew must see him best and worst; must 
meet him in the Ghetto as well as in the 
Rialto; in rags and as minister to kings; the 


_ villain, Anatoth, and the hero, Simonides. 


Equally strong in its inspirational value is the 
essay on the Psychology of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Unreal as his fictions are, they make 
us conscious that there is a moral order in the 
world, just as moral issues engage us in Lear, 
in Valjean, in John Inglesant, in Sidney Car- 
ton, in Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Judged 
from either the literary or ethical standpoint 
it is a work to win admiration from thought- 
ful readers. 
DEVOTIONAL 

The sub-title of Peace, Perfect Peace [F. H. 
Revell Co. 25 cents] is A Portion for the Sor- 
rowing, and when one sees the name of Rey. 
F. B. Meyer as author he expects a reverent 
and helpful treatment of the problem of trouble 
in its various guises. | This anticipation is not 
disappointed. Though the book is a little 
one, it carries much more consolation than 
many larger volumes on the same subject. 
Mr. Meyer does not remand sorrow to an 
imaginary realm, but facing it in all its weari- 
someness he shows how faith in Christ en- 
ables one to bear it and profit by it. 

My Life in Christ (Cassell & Co. $3.50] is a 
bulky volume of extracts from the diary of 
John Iliytch Sergieff, better known as “‘ Father 
John,” the beloved priest of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, whose piety, good works and 
transparent character have made him the 
idol of all classes of the Russian people, and 
given him a reputation far beyond Russian 
confines. The compiler would have done 
better to have arranged the quotations in a 
more systematic manner. But, even as they 
are, the reader will be delighted and profited 
by the spiritual truths revealed. As a dis- 
closure of what is possible to a loyal Ortho- 
dox Greek priest the book will be a surprise 
to those who know no good outside their own 
sect or nation. 

FICTION 

A new charm invests the inimitable story of 
Dombey and Son as it appears in volumes 
VIII. and IX. of the Gadshill edition of Dick- 
ens’s works [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $1.50 each}. An introduction by An- 
drew Lang, the original etchings and wood- 
cuts by Cruikshank and others, with some 
additional illustrations by noted modern art- 
ists, clear type and broad margins, are fea- 
tures which make this edition of the immortal 
novelist unique and one of the most desirable 
ever issued. 

A captivating and ennobling little romance 
is The History of the Lady Betty Stair, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25). Lady Betty, a highly-bred, piquant 
Scotch lassie, becomes lady-in-waiting to 
Marie Thérése at the period when the minia- 
ture court of Comte d’ Artois was transplanted 
to Holyrood. Here Betty loses her heart to 
Mons. De Bourmont, ‘one of those generous 
temperaments that can be upon the verge of 
falling in love with two women at once.”’ He 
is taken captive by the girl’s beauty and 
naiveté, but when she discovers, partly 
through an intriguing courtier, that he mur- 
dered her brother in a duel, she exchanges the 
gay life at the palace for that of a Sister of 
Mercy. Thirty years later they meet on a 
battlefield, he being transformed from a care- 
less, debonair lover into a silent, serious 
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soldier. During that long period of separa- 
tion their better selves had been born, and the 
closing chapter, in which he pins a splendid 
decoration of honor upon her nun’s garb, in 
the presence of thousands of veterans, rises to 
a high moral level that approaches the sub- 
lime. Dainty illustrations by De Thulstrup 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 
OCTOBER MAGAZINES 

Harper’s is made notable by Captain Ma- 
han’s study of The Strategic Features of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The 
best of the fiction is William McClennan’s 
Spanish John. Charles Dudley Warner, in 
the Editor’s Study, pays his respects to Ed- 
ward Bellamy, cruelly suggesting that his 
vocation is that of a humorist and writer of 
fairy stories. 

Scribner’s comes with an illuminating ac- 
count of the recent Turko-Greek war written 
by Henry Norman, and another most sug- 
gestive chapter describing the experiences of 
Walter A. Wyckoff (now professor at Prince- 
ton) when he was earning his living among 
laborers. J. Lincoln Steffens’s description of 
the Business of Making a Newspaper will 
not make one less pessimistic concerning the 
future of journalism, nor does it leave as 
pleasant a taste in the mouth as Prof. Bliss 
Perry’s article describing The Life of a Col- 
lege Professor. 


NOTES 

—— Olive Schreiner is seriously ill. 

— Nansen will begin lecturing in this 
country next month. 

— A bronze bust of John Boyle O’Reilly, 
by John Donoghue, will soon be placed in the 
Boston Public Library. 

—— Rudyard Kipling and Thomas Hardy 
are such friends that they recently rambled 
through Dorsetshire together. 

—— Edward Bellamy has gone te Colorado 
to recuperate physically. A third edition of 
his book, Equatity, is on the presses. 

——S. R. Crockett has just declined an 
offer of $30,000 made by Major Pond, who 
wished him to visit this country, lecture and 
read. 

—— If Zola comes to us to lecture on The 
Love of Nations, as is threatened, may his 
manager have the experience of losing on his 
venture. 

— Ian Maclaren will preside at the open- 
ing lecture, in Liverpool, of Mr. George W. 
Cable’s course of readings and lectures which 
begin next spring. 

—— The German Government wane sanctioned 
the plan of publishing a dictionary of all 
words found in hieroglyphic or hieratic writ- 
ing. Publication will not begin until 1908. 

—  W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British 
Weekly, says there is no one in British jour- 
nalism to fill the place of the late R. H. Hut- 
ton of The Spectator, ‘“‘none with the same 
versatility, literary power and Christian feel- 
ing, all in harmonious combination.” 

— An Iona cross of Scotch granite has 
been erected over the grave of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe at Andover. Mrs. Stowe, when visit- 
ing the Duke of Argyll, saw this style of 
cross for the first time, and admired it so that 
her children have piously selected it as suit- 
able to mark her grave. 

— The British Weekly charges the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge with 
publishing a translation of a work by M. Mas- 
pero, the eminent Egyptologist, in which pas- 
sages were deliberately perverted and mis- 
translated in order to ‘make it seem that 
M. Maspero was not in harmony with the 
higher criticism. 

— Mr. H. D. Traill is to edit a journal 
called Literature, which will be published in 
England by the proprietors of the London 
Times and in America by Harper & Bros. Its 
first number will be issued the last of the 
month. The reviews are to be anonymous 
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usually, but adverse views over the signatures 
of the correspondents are to be welcomed. 
The record of new publications is to be made as 
complete as possible, but all books issuing 
from the press are not to be reviewed. Neglect 
rather than denunciation is to be the fate of the 
worthless. This co-operation between the 
great London daily and the well-known and 
honored American house is significant. Har- 
per & Bros. will have in this new journal what 
so many of their rivals have long had—a dis- 
tinetively literary journal where they can ad- 
vertise freely and inexpensively. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bostor 

THE YOUNG Mou fae By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. pp. 262. $1.5 

UNCLE ’LISHA’S OUTING. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. pp. 308. $1.25. 

A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Os- 
car F. Adams. pp. 444. $3.00. 

THE FEDERAL JUDGE. By Charles K. Lush. pp. 
355. $1.25. 

GLEANINGS IN Bu 1. ¥ FIELDS. By Lafeadio 
Hearn. pp. 296. $1.2 

Ginn & Ci ‘0. Boston. 

EIGHT Books OF HOMER’s ODyssEY. With in- 
troduction, ete., by Bernadotte Perrin and T. D. 
Seymour. pp. 262. $1.65. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF Ca&SAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Edited by W. C. Collar. pp. 96. 40 cents. 

THE SCIENCE OF DiscouRSE. By Arnold Tomp- 
kins. pp. 353. $1.10. 

L. C. Page & Co. Boston. 

THE PRINCE OF THE PIN ELvEs. By C. L. 
Sleight. PP 159. 50 cents. 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOR YOUNG WRITERS, READ- 
ERS AND Book-BuYERS. By F. L. Knowles. 
pp. 75. 50 cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. By Gustav von Moser. pp. 
138. 30 cents. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. Bostor 

THE ROMANCE OF DISCOVERY. By William E. 
Griffis. pp. 304. $1.50. 

Century Co. New York. 

THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. By W. H. Shelton. 
Arh 324. $1.50. 

EW BABY WoRLD. Compiled by Mary M. 
Dodge. pp. 199. $1.50. 
oe SKYLARK. By Jobn Bennett. pp. 380. 
-50. 

THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE. By H. C. Potter, 
D.D., LL. D. pp. 335. $2.50. 

a oF Arc. By M. Boutet de Monvel. pp. 47. 
$3.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE BORDER WARS OF NEW ENGLAND. ByS. A. 
Drake. pp. 305. $1.50. 
AMERICAN NOPILITY. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
pp. 498. $1.50. 
LAST CRUISE OF THE OnANE. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. pp. 278. $1.25 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
My StupiIo NEIGHBORS. By William H. Gibson. 
pp. 245. $2.50. 
WHITE MAN’s AFRICA. By Poulteney Bigelow. 
pp. 271. $2.50. 
THREE OPERETTAS. By H. C. Bunner. pp. 163. 
», 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

How TO BECOME LIKE CHRIST. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D. pp. 134. 50 cents. 

TOINETTE AND OTHER STORIES. By Barbara 
Yechton. pp. 129. 75 cents. 

James Pott & Co. New York. 

SomME LESSONS OF THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott, 
D.D., D.C. L. pp. 238. $1.75. 

E. & J. B. Young & Co. New York. 

SUNDAY. pp. 412. $1.25. 

Munn & Co. New York. 

Maaic. Compiled and edited by A. A. Hopkins. 
pp. 556. $2.50. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By John Watson, 
LL. D. pp. 292. 

Townsend MacCoun. New York. 

THE HOLY LAND IN GEOGRAPHY AND IN HIs- 
TORY. r ee MacCoun. 2 vols. pp. 96, 
136. sen 

B. Lippincott. Philadelphia. 

PPE, By Mrs. Alexander. pp. 344. $1.25. 

A, J. Rowland. Philadelphia. 

THE ISLE THAT Is CALLED PATMOs. By W. E. 
Geil. pp. 195. $1.50. 

Editor Pub. Co. Cincinnati. 

REBEKAH. By M. P. Jones. pp. 319. 

Bureau of Education. Washi 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF SDUC ATION 

FOR THE YEAR 1895-96. Vol. 1. pp. 965. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. London 
THE VICTORY OF DEFEAT. By William Hall. 
pp. 199. 
PAPER COVERS 
G. P. Humphrey. Rochester. 
AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS, No. 6. 25 cents. 
W. B. Ketcham. New York. 

LITTLE PHIL. By George A. Warburton. 15 cents. 
Bible Inst. Colportage Association. Chicago. 
ABSOLUTE SURRENDER. By Andrew Murray. 15 

cents. 

Department of Scientific Temperance Instruction. 

Boston. 

AN EpocuH OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Mary H. Hunt. 

MAGAZINES 

October. Lipprncort’s.—ST. NICHOLAS.—CATH- 
OLIC WORLD.—SCRIBNER’S.—HARPER’S. 
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The Outlook at New Haven 


ON THE EVE OF THE BOARD MEETING 


Awakened from its summer slumbers by 
the incoming of Yale’s host of young men, the 
City of Elms is awaiting the coming of a 
somewhat different inroad. The eighty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Board, after 
an absence: of twenty-five years from New 
Haven, will be the chief event’of the year to 
New Haven Congregationalists. 

The first meeting of the Board was held at 
Farmington in 1810. In 1814-1818 and 1822 the 
meetings were held in lecture rooms of Yale 
College; in 1831 in the college chapel; in 1841 
in Center Church; and in 1872 in Music Hall. 

It is hard to predict with regard to the size 
of the meeting since so many will come to visit 
friends. Doubtless the many Congregation- 
alists who have sons at Yale will take the 
opportunity of visiting the city on this occasion. 

The headquarters will be at the New Haven 
House and the meetings will be held at the 
Hyperion Theater. The address of welcome 
on Tuesday will be given by Professor Fisher 
and the annual sermon by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton. A souvenir of New Haven is being 
prepared by the committee on printing, which 
will contain information as to the city and its 
university also articles on the Board and on 
New Haven Congregationalism. 

Sunday the pastors were all back and 
preached to well-filled houses. During the 
summer Center and United Churches have 
held union services. Dr. Munger, who re- 
turned a week ago from his vacation in New 
Hampshire, preached last Sunday on Com- 
munion with God; and Dr. Smyth, who has 
spent a month under the shadows of Lafayette 
and her White Mountain sisters, spoke on the 
Lord’s Supper. Dr. McLane of Plymouth 
Church took the occasion of Rally Sunday to 
make an earnest appeal to his people for their 
support in the work of the church during the 
coming year. Dr. Twitchell’s theme was The 
Discerning and Sympathizing God. At the 
college chapel President Dwight addressed 
the incoming classes from Eph. 4: 1. ‘“‘ Every 
true life,’ said he, “‘is a divine calling. Your 
calling here is to become educated men.”’ 

Yale will probably have a few more students 
than last year, the total enrollment being nearly 
2,700. In the Divinity School the opening ad- 
dress was by Prof. E. L. Curtis on The Old 
and the New in Old Testament Study. ‘‘ The 
scribe of today,’ said he, “ finds the old truths 
there as well as the new.”’ The attendance in 
this department of the university shows a 
slight falling off, due partly to the fact that it 
was deemed wise to reject several applicants 
for deficiency in scholarship. The entering 
class numbers about thirty. 

Six new men enter the Senior Class, which 
numbersthirty. There will be ten in the grad- 
uate class and six resident licentiates, four of 
whom are ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Several of the graduate students 
are pursuing courses for the university degree 
of Ph.D. In the entering class there is one 
Japanese and one Armenian. Two Scotchmen 
enter the Senior Class. Of the Junior Class 
Yale College sends six members, Colorado three 
and Amherst five. Other colleges represented 
are Williams, New York University, Oberlin, 
University of Toronto and Johns Hopkins. 
Last year’s graduates are settled, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions. At the meeting 
of the university corporation in June, Dr. 
B. W. Bacon, who last year served as in- 
structor of New Testament criticism and 
interpretation, was elected to a full professor- 
ship. 

Special lecturers for this year are President 
Tucker, who will deliver the Lyman Beecher 
course; Prof. John Bascom, on The Recast of 
Faith; Dr. G..W. Knox, on The Influence of 
Eastern Thought on Western Theology; and 
Archdeacon C. C. Tiffany. Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
of Oxford will deliver a course before the 
university on The Religious Thought and Life 
of Israel After the Exile. C. 8. M, 
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For President 


PRESIDENT CARTER OF WILLIAMS 

If it may not be too presumptuous in one 
who is only a pastor among the multitude of 
pastors who support the American Board in 
prayers and gifts and appeals, I would like to 
suggest the name of Pres. Franklin Carter for 
Dr. Storrs’s suecessor. 

There are other names equally well known 
of men equally well fitted in personal qual- 
ities, but it seems to me that President Carter 
is the most available candidate, all things con- 
sidered, who has yet been named. He inherits 
the traditions of his predecessor at Williams 
College, Pres. Mark Hopkins; he is a layman 
and would bring to the office the prestige of a 
layman rather than that of a theologian. At 
the same time he is fitted by training of his 
office and by personal gifts to take the chair 
of a great body and to direct large interests 
like those of our Board. Pacific in mind and 
manner, identified with no party or memory 
of a party among our churches, eloquent, 
clear-sighted and wise, why is he not an ideal 
candidate for the chair so long and honorably 
occupied by Dr. Storrs? 

Newburyport. A. W. Hircncock. 

PRESIDENT TUCKER OF DARTMOUTH 

In the mention of presidential possibilities 
for the American Board there is one name 
which will occur to many—Pres. William J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth College. No better prec- 
edent is needed for turning in such a direction 
than the memory of the administration of 
Mark Hopkins. In the ranks of the ministry 
and foremost as a powerful preacher, he is 
practically a layman in the closeness of his 
contact with business measures and men. He 
has revealed in large degree a masterful in- 
sight into our present social and religious con- 
ditions, tact, courtesy and executive ability of 
the finest quality, and a magnetic influence 
over men in personal and public address, es- 
pecially with the young. While not living in 
Boston, he would be as accessible to the head- 
quarters of the Board as is needful. He hasa 
wide and growing acquaintance in all parts of 
our land. He is in the prime of life, with his 
largest achievements before him. In this crit- 
ical hour in the history of this Board and of 
all missionary movements the office of presi- 
dent must not be given as a reward for any 
service, however splendid. The supreme test 
is fitness to lead commandingly in advance 
steps of enlargement and adjustment. These 
cannot even yet be clearly mapped out, but all 
know that they must soon come. Is not Pres- 
ident Tucker the fit leader? 

North Brookfield. Joun L. SEWALL. 


DR. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON OF DETROIT 


As to the presidency of the Board, what 
better man can we find than Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton? He is a man in the vigor of life, 
with experience on the Prudential Committee, 
and finely represents the younger life of the 
churehes. He is emphatically not a theologi- 
cal partisan, while his rare good sense in prac- 
tical things amounts almost to genius, as those 
who know him can testify. This sanity, this 
unerring instinct for doing the right thing, 
alone would commend him for such a position ; 
while the fact of his years—not an inexperi- 
enced youth, neither a gray-haired patriarch, 
but a man in the fullness of his vigor—is it 
not precisely what we need? If this venera- 
ble organization is to renew its youth—as we 
hope—would not such a selection contribute 
to that end? 


Chicopee. H. G. PILLsBurRyY. 


DR. WEBB OF BOSTON 


As The Congregationalist calls for other 
nominations for the presidency of the Ameri- 
ean Board, I gladly present the name of Dr. 
Edwin B. Webb. Years rest lightly upon 
him, and they have brought a wealth of ex- 
perience. Profoundly in love with the work 
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of the Board 


of foreign missions, minutely acquainted with 
the special work of our Board as chairman of 
the Prudential Committee, well known all 
over the mission world, honored and trusted 
at home by all denominations, strong in the 
faith, with time to give in loving service and a 
good presiding officer, he seems to be the fit- 
ting man to receive the mantle from Dr. 
Storrs’s shoulders. It will fit him without 
being made over. 

New York. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 





DR. CHARLES RAY PALMER OF NEW HAVEN 


A man is now residing in New Haven who, 
in a wonderful degree, possesses the qualifica- 
tions mentioned by Dr. Noble as requisite for 
a president of the American Board. He is 
endowed with excellent judgment, thorough 
knowledge of business and marked executive 
ability. His counsels are highly prized in the 
Yale corporation, and his devotion to the 
Board has been often tested, especially in 
times of divided opinions and financial straits. 
He is free from the cares of a pastorate, is 
wise, prudent, earnest, and has leisure for the 
exacting duties of the position. I add his 
name—Rey. Charles Ray Palmer, D. D., of 
New Haven. JosEPH DANA BARTLEY. 

Bradford, Mass. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


While we have sueh clergymen as Drs. Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge, Tucker of Dartmouth 
College, Carter, Behrends, Brand, Noble and 
Slocum, and such laymen as President Gates 
of Amherst, Judge Brewer, Samuel B. Capen, 
Judge Baldwin and Cyrus Northrop, yet 
there is one layman whose qualifications seem 
to me to place him in the front rank. It is 
Dwight L. Moody, the foremost Christian 
worker in this country or any country, 
whose schools at Northfield are a continual 
fountain! of’ missionary inspiration, who 
touches the hearts of the common people as 
does no other man, which is just what mis- 
sionary enthusiasm needs to be revived again, 
and who at the same time can reach the pock- 
ets of the rich as few men can with the 
cause he advocates. He is, besides, a master 
of assemblies, with a good sense and tact and 
genial humor whieh hold vast congregations 
under his spell satisfied that they are being 
wisely guided. I hope his name will be con- 
sidered. My ideal candidates would be Dr. 
William J. Tucker of Dartmouth College for 


president and Dwight L. Moody for vice-pres- 


ident. 
Ereter, N. H. GEORGE E. STREET. 


DR. MC KENZIE OF CAMBRIDGE 

You ask for nominations for the presidency 
of the Board. Why not name Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie? I nominate him. 
Washington. E. WHITTLESEY. 





DR. FISHER WITHDRAWS 

I see in The Congregationalist of this week 
an article from the pen of Rev. Dr. Noble of 
Chicago in which I am recommended in terms 
of eulogy for election to the office of president 
of the American Board of Missions. While I 
appreciate Dr. Noble’s more than generous 
estimate of my qualifications for this station I 
should, were it offered to me, be constrained 
for imperative reasons, which it is needless to 
enumerate, absolutely to decline to accept it. 
It appears to me, under the circumstances, 
proper to make this statement. I am sure 
that suitable candidates for this dignified and 
important post will not be wanting. The 
name of Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court 
has been mentioned in connection with the 
office, and other worthy names also have not 
unlikely been suggested. 

GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Yale University, Oct. 2. 





Mr. William E. Hale of Chicago, who has 
been mentioned for the vice-presidency, writes 


7 October 1897 


to an intimate friend in this vicinity abso- 
lutely withdrawing his name. 


Y.PS es. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct. 17-23. ‘Whatever He Would 
Like to Have Me Do.”” Ex. 19: 1-8, 

The Christian who takes upon his lips the 
Endeavor pledge, of which this phrase forms 
a part, resigns thereby the right to choose the 
form of service which he will render his Master. 
That is the necessary preliminary to all worthy 
work. Togo forward without divine instrue- 
tions is as disastrous as to plunge into battle 
without awaiting the command of the general. 
Much of the best work ever done for God in 
the world has been performed by men and 
women who would have chosen to do some- 
thing other than that which God enjoined 
upon them. Only the other day I had a letter 
from a young woman who desires to become 
self-supporting. She is willing to undertake 
anything, but said she would prefer some line 
of Christian work. The probabilities are that 
the occupation which may open to her will not 
be what is considered distinctively Christian 
work. The drudgery of a clerical position 
may be more distasteful than some form of 
missionary activity, but he who assigns dif- 
ferent tasks to his ‘children often seems to 
chain down an eager spirit to a tiresome rou- 
tine, and says: ‘“‘ Here is your place. Work 
out here your own salvation. Make your life 
here tell for me.” 

But resigning to God the choice of the kind 
of work does not relieve us from exercising 
common sense. Each is suited to certain 
forms of endeavor better than to others. How 
pathetic it is to find a person willing and eager 
to work, but altogether at a loss as to the defi- 
nite, immediate thing todo. The managers of 
employment bureaus say that the hardest per- 
sons to obtain situations for are those who 
say they can do anything. If we are in ear- 
nest about Christian work there is something 
right at hand to which we ought to be laying 
our hands. If we cannot see it ourselves let 
us go to our pastors, our Sunday school super- 
intendents, our Endeavor Society president or 
to some wise friend, who will be inventive 
enough to provide occupation for our willing 
hands and minds. Prayer helps, too, for in 
this way we become familiar with God, and 
the personal relation thus established enables 
him to direct us regarding specific forms of 
service. 

We need never, however, be at a complete 
loss regarding the things which he wants us to 
do. We may be sure that he always has 
longed and always will long to see us help 
right the wrong that flaunts itself so openly, 
lift the burdens that weigh so heavily on great 
masses of people, sweeten the springs of home 
and social life and in every human relation 
reproduce the principles and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. This is what he wants us to do from 
this moment on. 





Biographical 
REV. JAMES CILLEY EMERSON 

Mr. Emerson was born in Barnstead, N. H., 
Noy. 18, 1865, and died there Sept. 20. During his 
Senior year in Dartmouth ill-health forced him to 
leave his studies. He, however, was not idle. He 
became interested in his home neighborhood, as- 
sumed the leadership of Sabbath and week day 
services, and was successful in rallying the people 
and awakening in them the desire for church con- 
nections. A church was organized, and in 1893 he 
was ordained. The next year he accepted a call to 
Alton, N. H., where he labored, in conjunction with 
North Barnstead, two and one-half years, and then 
accepted a call to Deerfield, N. H., going there in 
December, 1896. In about tvvo months his failing 
health led him to seek the climate of California. 
He was, however, not benefited by the change, 
and returned to his home, there to die. He was a 
young man of sterling worth, unassuming, consci- 
entious, faithful. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Notable Sunday 

i}pisecopalians had the privilege of hearing 
Canon Gore of England at St. James Chureh 
and at Grace Church. He sustained his repu- 
tation as apreacher. Monday, at a lunch given 
by the Episcopal clergy, one of those present 
said that while he loved the Church of Eng- 
land he loved more the independence of the 
Episcopal Church in America, and that the 
latter would never consent to the primacy of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In reply Canon 
Gore said that few members of the Church of 
England desired the proposed elevation of the 
archbishop and that he fully appreciated the 
wish of American clergymen to remain inde- 
pendent. At Armour Mission it was rally day 
and 2,000 persons were present at the Sunday 
school. One of the surprises for a visitor to 
Chicago is the Sunday school at Armour Mis- 
sion. Not less surprising is the variety and ex- 
tent of work. Year after year the enthusiasm 
continues. It has changed the character of 
that section of the city. Had it not been for 
this mission there would have been no Armour 
Institute, the value of whose work education- 
ally, economically and morally no one can 
rightfully estimate. For the Methodists the 
day was one to be remembered. They dedi- 
cated the beautiful St. James Church in Ken- 
wood. A year ago a few wealthy laymen 
decided to erect an edifice which should repre- 
sent their means and furnish a rallying center 
for Methodism in the southern section of the 
city. Sept. 26 was the day fixed for dedication. 
Sixty thousand dollars were wanted to pay 
last bills. A few men like N. W. Harris and 
George H. Swift decided that the money should 
be raised. The pastor preached the dedica- 
tory sermon and turned the audience over to 
Chaplain McCabe. Forty-three thousand dol- 
lars were secured ina short time. In the even- 
ing the $17,000 still lacking were obtained. Mr. 
Swift gave $12,000 and Mr. Harris $7,000. Other 
large subscriptions were made and many of 
$100 each. The fact that a church like this has 
been built up so rapidly and nearly five miles 
from the center of the city suggests the removal 
which is steadily going on to the suburbs and 
the seriousness of the problems which the 
churches left behind are trying to solve. Sun- 
day morning Dr. Noble preached a remarkable 
sermon entitled Warp and Woof, in which he 
pointed out with great care the difference be- 
tween essential and unessential doctrines in 
our Christian faith. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Attendance was large with the pastors of 
the leading churches nearly all absent. The 
time was given to Rev. Frank Crane of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church, who spoke on the 
church and present methods of church work. 
He said that we are accustomed to present the 
gospel as a gospel of getting, either here or in 
the future, and not enough as a gospel of giv- 
ing and of living self-sacrifice. He would 
have the church look after amusements, the 
education of the people, and insurance even. 
Through negligence he affirmed the church 
has lost the control of matters which were 
once in her hands and which ought to have 
continued there. 


The City Missionary Society 

At a well-attended conference between the 
directors and pastors and members of the 
larger churches, Sept. 27, President Curtiss 
and Secretary Armstrong made known the 
wants of the society for the remainder of the 
year. There were addresses by Dr. Loba, 
R. J. Bennett, Esq., Dr. Noble and others. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that before the 
close of the year $10,000 must be secured in 
order to enter upon the work of another year 
without debt. Brethren present did not seem 
at all disheartened by the outlook. The soci- 
ety, during the fifteen years of its existence, 
has organized fifty-five churches and aided 
twenty-two others. Those established now 
have a membership of 6,547, with over 14,000 
children in their Sunday schools. Twenty- 


one young men have been brought into the 
ministry from these churches. Twenty-four 
lots have been purchased and thirty buildings 
erected. At present the value of the property 
held in trust amounts to $228,000 less all in- 
debtedness, while the property held by the 
churches once aided, but now caring for them- 
selves, amounts to $410,000 less indebtedness. 
Home expenses for these churches these fif- 
teen years have been $465,000 approximately, 
and their contributions to benevolence $32,632. 
And the society has expended since its organ- 
ization only $324,112. It has been greatly in- 
debted to its board of directors, to the ability 
and good judgment of its secretary, Rev. J. C. 
Armstrong, and to the enthusiasm and untiring 
energy of its president, Prof. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, whose love of Hebrew does not di- 
minish one whit his love for the new churches 


which under his direction are springing up . 


throughout the city. 
At the Seminary 

The opening exercises were held Thursday, 
an address being given by Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie on the Authority of the Apostolic 
Writings. He treated the topic with rever- 
ence and felicity, gave due weight to the 
opinions of Dr. Watson in The Mind of the 
Master and to those of Wendt, but showed 
very clearly that the apostles, after the resur- 
rection, received the Spirit of Christ and were 
made his authoritative witnesses just as truly 
as those who had been with him during his 
ministry, that, in fact, Christianity did not 
exist till after Jesus had risen from the dead. 
Prayer for the Conversion of the Jews 

A three days’ session has been held this 
week in the Chicago Avenue Church for the 
discussing of topics closely. connected with 
the history of the Jews and the prospect of 
their speedy conversion to Christianity. Pro- 
fessors Marquis and Scott, Presidents Fisk 
and Blanchard, Drs. J. H. Barrows and Henp- 
son, Bishop Merrill, Rev. J. M. Gray and Dr. 
Torrey were among the speakers. Some of 
the subjects were: The Inspiration of the 
Bible, The Times of the Gentiles, The Restor- 
ation of the Jews to Palestine, The Place of 
Russia and Babylon in Prophecy, Zionism 
and the Second Coming of Christ. While it 
would not be right to say that all who were 
interested in this conference are pre-millena- 
rians, it is true that many of them advocate 
the views of Scripture which pre-millenarians 
are known to hold. They are literalists in 
the extreme sense of that term and opposed to 
anything like the higher criticism. 
Moody Bible Classes 

A plan has been set on foot te interest large 
numbers of people the coming winter in the 
study of the Bible. Two general meetings to 
discuss the matter and to arrange for the or- 
ganization of the classes were held this week 
on the West Side. It is proposed to have 
these classes meet in the Chicago Avenue and 
Covenant Churches on the North Side, in the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, South Side, and in 
the First Congregational Church, West Side. 
The University of Chicago 

The twentieth convocation was held Oct. 1. 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., gave the address 
and preached the convocation sermon on Sun- 
day also. This is a rare honor and was worth- 
ily bestowed. The subject of the address, the 
Unity of the World, was handled to the satis- 
faction of all who listened. The convocation 
exercises were held in the audience-room of 
the newly dedicated university Congregational 
church. It may be of interest to students of 
history to learn that Professor Von Holst, au- 
thor of a work on Constitutional History and 
a professor in the University of Chicago, has 
this week become an American citizen. He 
was born in Lithuania, Russia. Prof. James 
Orr, D. D., of Edinburgh is delivering be- 
fore the students of McCormick Seminary a 
course of lectures on The Development of 
Doctrine. 


Chicago, Oct. 2. FRANKLIN. 
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In and Around Boston 


An Old Work in New Surroundings 

The new building, costing $50,000 and ac. 
commodating fifty patients, of the Cullis Con- 
sumptives’ Home, Dorchester, was dedicated 
Sept. 27, Bishop R. S. Foster offering the 
prayer. Kev. Drs. A. H. Plumb and Arthur 
Little also made addresses. It is an attractive, 
large structure, built in colonial style and hay- 
ing every modern convenience which can make 
the lives of its inmates hygienic and pleasant. 
The religious life of officers and patients will 
be ministered to by a chapel, in which a large 
memorial window to Dr. Cullis has been placed- 
The structure stands where the building stood 
in which Dr. Cullis began his work. It is 
paid for. It is thirty-three years since a poor 
man, homeless and ill with consumption, came 
to Dr. Cullis with his sad story. What should 
be done? The hospitals would not admit so 
hopeless a case and the man could not be left 
to die in the street. A small house was hired, 
and from this quiet beginning sprang the work 
which has given to thousands the privilege of 
spending their last days in a peaceful home 
and of hearing words of spiritual comfort and 
guidance whispered into their dying ears. 


Rev. B. Fay [lills to the Ministers 

Whether or not Mr. Mills is to draw the mul- 
titudes when he begins his Music Hall services, 
Oct. 17, can be determined only when that date 
arrives, but that there is a general eagerness 
to hear him at least once was shown by the 
overflowing audience in Pilgrim Hall last Mon- 
day morning. Over half a hundred persons 
stood throughout his thirty-five-minute ad- 
dress. In his audience there was a noticeable 
proportion of the conspicuously conservative 
men of the denomination. On the front row 
were such stalwart leaders as Drs. Plumb, 

Hamlin, Patrick and Furber. It could not be 
called an exuberantly enthusiastic audience, 
though Mr. Mills was listened to attentively 
and introduced most cordially by Rey. Daniel 
Evans, chairman of the meeting, who said that 
we Congregationalists ought to welcome the 
clearest exposition of any man’s view. If he 
differs from us we want know wherein he dif- 
fers. If he is to work elsewhere we want to 
bid him Godspeed. He announced that after 
the address there would be a chance for ques- 
tioning, but no chance for controversy. 

Mr. Mills’s address was a repetition of his 
address before the Saratoga Unitarian Confer- 
ence, his theme being The Mission to the Mul- 
titude. He stated the problem to be this: How 
may they who have give to those who have not? 
How may faith and hope and love be germi- 
nated in the vast multitudes of people? There 
are three views of a religious mission to the 
masses. One is that we have a special revela- 
tion which we are to impart to others. The 
second is that there is a special prelatical class 
set apart to convey a message. The third con- 
ception is the enduement of power to stir men 
to find the truth for themselves. 

Any effective mission to the multitude must 
have a great message, a great personality and 
a great occasion. What was once moral is 
now unrighteous. What was once inspiring 
is now sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
We have outgrown the idea of God as a great 
man, but what have we to substitute for it? 
We believe in the immanence of God, the es- 
sential divinity of man, the triumph of right- 
eousness, the theory of evolution. It must be 
a positive, an inspiring and a practical gospel 
which we are to preach. Religions about 
Jesus can be discovered in about the same 
way as we purchase railroad tickets, but the 
religion of Jesus can be obtained only as he 
himself experienced it. The new message 
can be uttered in three great words--absolute 
faith, unlimited hope, abounding love. What 

the world needs to realize is that the order of 
things is a divine order, that there are germs 
of immortality in the meanest things. The 
multitude care no more for liberal platforms 
than for orthodox creeds. They are sick to 
death of printed religion. The only failure of 
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orthodoxy, which is also the failure of liberal- 
ism, is the failure to be religious. 

As respects the great occasion now con- 
fronting the chureh, Mr. Mills found it in the 
growing demands of democracy. We have 
come to the day of social consciousness and of 
the social conscience. 

The questioning was general and friendly, 
being participated in by Drs. Plumb, Patrick, 
Allbright, Wallace, Hill, Brodie and many 
others. Chairman Evans began the eatechiz- 
ing process by asking, ‘“‘Do you regard the 
revelation of God in Christ as the ultimate 
and final theory for his followers?” 

“T believe in the progressive revelation of 
God. We know Christ better than his early 
disciples. The Christ ideal is the highest and 
best theory we have now, but I should not 
want to affirm that we will never have any- 
thing better.” 

*““What is your power to realize the social 
ideal?” 

“The eternal power—the Holy Spirit.”’ 

“In so far as your statement of your mes- 
sage contains positive elements, how does it 
differ from the message of evangelical minis- 
ters over the country?” 

After pondering a moment, Mr. Mills said 
he thought his message had a larger faith. 

“Would you advise a Congregational minis- 
ter to give up his field and work in independ- 
ent lines?” 

“By no means.” 

“What would you.say was the condition of 
salvation?” 

“What I have always said—yielding your- 
self to your ideals.” 

*“Do you pivot your success on your exalt- 
ing of the divinity of man or on exalting Jesus 

Christ?” 

“T would not contrast them.” 

“To what do you ascribe your success as an 
evangelist?” 

“To the simplicity and the gentleness of my 
sermons and to the fact that I put the snapper 
in the right place.” 


Andover and Harvard 

Prof. George Harris, president of Andover 
Seminary, and President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College will represent our denomination on 
the board of preachers at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the coming year. Those who are 
aware of the strained relations between Har- 
vard and Andover earlier in the century will 
not fail to see considerable significance in the 
fact that the president of the faculty of that 
seminary has been invited to interpret Chris- 
tianity to those of the students of Harvard 
who care to improve the opportunities which 
that institution offers for cultivating the reli- 
gious life. Professor Harris made his intro- 
ductory address last Sunday evening after Rev. 
Dr. Moxom had preached an inspiring sermon 
from the text in Matt. 5: 48. 

Professor Harris’s theme was a comparison 
between the attitude of the educated men of a 
hundred years ago and thirty years ago toward 
religion with the attitude of educated men of 
today. He did not find it difficult to show that 
there has been a marked change. Professor 
Harris holds that as the result of the better 
understanding that now exists between profes- 
sors of science and exponents of religion each 
has gained from the other. Science has be- 
come spiritualized and religion rationalized. 
Professor Harris unmistakably accepts the 
theory of evolution with all that it implies, 
holding that as it affects our conception of 
God it gives us one far nobler than the ancient 
conception, and as it affects the religious liter- 
ature commonly known as the Bible it no 
longer necessitates any defensive attitude and 
fosters a theory of inspiration which appeals 
to all sane men. 


At Shawmut Church Dr. Barton resumed 
Sunday his class on The Neglected Portions 
of the Bible, which last year became quite 
a feature. This year he will take up The 
Poetry of the Bible. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 11, 
10 A. M. Addresses by Professors Scott and Curtiss of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. The German Work will 
be presented by Professor Eversz. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
all, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

THE WOMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at LO.80 A.M. 
and at2 P.M. Among the speakers w ill ‘he Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D Emerson, Mrs. 
Charlotte E. L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell, A full 
attendance is desired. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 21. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS eighty-eighth annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. he sermon will be preached 
by Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit. Ad- 
dresses will be given by missionaries, see retaries, Drs. 
John Henry Barrows, Francis E. Clark, Mr. John R. 
Mott and President Storrs. Important committees will 
report. Accommodations can be secured at these rates: 
New Haven House, $4, possibly less; Hotel Majestic, 33, 
possibly less; Tontine Hotel, central, large, European 

‘lan, rooms $1 per day and upward; Tremont Hotel, 

2.50; Arlington, #2; Hotel Garde, new, near the rail- 
road station, 82 and $2.50; boarding lrouses, #1.50 to 
$2.50 per day. Address the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Rev. . MeLane, D.D., 
Haven, Ct. The WM, yt a rate of a fare and a 
third. The purchaser will pay full fare to New Haven, 
and must pise ure of the agent selling the ticket a cer- 
tificate, which will be riséd at the place of meeting in 
New Haven, so that a return ticket can be purchased for 
one-third fare. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o'clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting ac dresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Ply mouth 
Church. A cordial inwtation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona Ade attendants, and a large representation is antici- 

pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
oing to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay- 
ng full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Wyoming, Caer pee Friday, Oct. 8. 

U Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, York, Monday, Uct. 138. 
New Mexico, San patasl, Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Marior w ednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, * ‘ov. 16. 
Washington, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 
Fae my 2 mn HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
= by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. S Congreeon House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’ 8 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An 
nual membership, .00 ; life membership, 220.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Con i House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank ‘iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe f 
Publishing and Parchteing & nt. Office in New Yo 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

> BOARD OF y Mpestous. Room land 2, Con- 
gets al House Louise Day, Treasurer; 

Abbie B. Child, fone Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Bouse. New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 

pms the Indians and Chinese. Boston a. 21 Con- 
gee ional oe ae er 153 La Salle Street; 

eveland office, ¥. M. C. A. ullding. Donations Had 
be sent to Caen ote e abov 2 ae or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, ible House, New York City. 

THE soe anean'gant re CHURCH Sa atee Society 
—Ch mm snd Fenags Building. Rev. L. H. C 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. ope Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York ; Rev. 2. Geampe Hood ood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL ewer Society (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, — > home missionary 


coll twenty academies in the 
free Christian schools in U Utah and New Mexico, SF. F. 


iikins, Treasurer. 0 Congregational 
jm my! 151 ‘Washington St lhe ~- + Smame case tl 1 aren’ 
10 Congregational 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & = lath SocleTy.— 
Contributions used only for mgs Mg work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., A. Dunean, 
Pb. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. yman, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
cna yy ret | BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears as 
Boston. "applications choua be sent to Rev. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, ban 
a ae eng RELiIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous ‘individual gifts. For faller information 
ional Council, 1892, and Year- 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
‘orm of a : ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
quest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
a as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
nee onal Churches of the United States at its 
sauion held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
eee. oy ed by the Massachusetts neral Associ- 
offers its mp! ae to churches desiri or 
palpi pit su aah Consrees nm Massachusetts and in r States. 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Sec 
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THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. C nae and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Ope ven day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours, Meetings ey ery 
evening exc ept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Cc congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8, Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Bos on. Send clothing, c com. 
fort bags, reading, ete., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “TY gi Veand 
bequeath to the Bost on Seaman’s Friend Soc ae sum 

of , to be applieu to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said soc ciety.” Rev. Alexander Mc Kenzie, D. resi. 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
It is the testimony from some States that 
their best annual meetings are those held in 
the smaller country places, where the body of 
delegates seems usually to be larger and more 
enthusiastic, and not so likely to be lost sight 
of as in the busy life of a large city. Minne. 
sota’s trial this year will encourage a repe- 
tition of its great autumn outing. 

A St. Louis pastor is taking wise measures 
to interest the men in his congregation, as 
well as young people both within and outside 
his parish. How preferable this course to 
that of spending one’s time and strength in 
wailing over the scarcity of men in the 
churehes and the difficulty of holding the 
young! 

It will be better appreciated under what 
stress that Southern State association at its 
annual meeting has just contributed generously 
to one of our missiomary societies when it is 
known that last year the churches of that body 
had to forego the benefits of the yearly minutes 
owing to the expense involved. 

In the phenomenal pledging in one day of 
over $10,000 to Windom Institute at the meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Association the greatest 
praise is declared to be due to Secretary Frank 
L. Ferguson, who, when all hesitated, made 
himself responsible for the first $1,000, and 
thereby kindled a flame. 

The circumstances prove the mutual need of 
each other which for a time has existed be- 
tween two Illinois churches. The practical 
way in which the want has been supplied will 
doubtless result in a power for righteousness 
which before could only be longed for. 

The era of prosperity has evidently reached 
Nebraska. Some of its churches seem to have 
engaged in farming at just the right time. 
We hope the sowing now done by others will 
be equally blessed. 

It is hard for Easterners, deluged at this 
season with religious gatherings of all sorts, 
to realize the isolation of many churches in 
the far West, such as our report of the Idaho 
Association suggests. 

If we could profit oftener by the regret of 
others, how speedily we would act upon such 
a hint as comes from a historic town in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

A North Dakota pastor reaches his hand 
across the State line to help a struggling 
church in Minnesota. Might not his be called 
an interstate parish ? 

In his announcements for prospective dis- 
courses an Ohio pastor has struck near to the 
thought of those whom he would have as 
hearers. 

Our seminaries are getting under way. The 
hearty welcome given the new men by the 
upper classes is a feature to be noted. 

The record of such summer work as a Boston 
suburban church has made this season must be 
a matter of great gratification. 

Such a rally as a New Jersey church held 
will have more than a temporary effect. 


REVERSAL OF ACTION ON DR. BROWN 

The Dubuque Association, holding its au- 
tumnal session in Manchester, voted, Sept. 28, 
seventeen to seven, to reconsider and rescind 
its action in receiving and dismissing to the 
Chicago Association Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown. 
The next day the association voted to rescind 
this vote also and adopted the following reply 
to a communication from the Bay Conference 
of California: 

The Dubuque Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers to the Bay Confer- 
ence of California: Greeting. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication in reference to our action in re- 
ceiving into our membership Rey. C, O. Brown, 
Dp, D., and in granting him a letter to the Chi- 
cago Association. In reply we would say as 
follows: 

1, In the fear that our action has the tend- 
ency to weaken our polity, we express our 
regret for the same. So far as that action was 
irregular or does impair our Congregational 
order, we would apologize to the entire sister- 
hood of churches. 

2, We have not intended any discourtesy to 
the Bay Conference, however our action may 
have seemed to you, and we wish to live at 
peace with all sister bodies in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. 

3. We cannot accede to your request to re- 
scind our action, for Dr. Brown has now 
passed beyond our jurisdiction, having been 
received by the Chicago Association and hav- 
ing ceased to have any connection with this 
association. 

1. We look with hopeful anticipations to the 
findings of the council called to meet to con- 
sider the original question of difference be- 
tween us as being likely to open a way to the 
correct settlement of all other differences be- 
tween us, and pending the decision of this 
council we do not deem it wise to call another 
council. 

Wishing you grace, merey and peace, we 
remain your brethren in Christ. 


MINNESOTA’S MEMORABLE /IEETING 

For a year the Congregational clans of the 
North Star State have been looking forwayd 
to their annual meeting to be held in the west- 
ern section of the State. Montevideo is 133 
miles west of the Twin Cities, in the midst of 
home missionary churches. The association 
has never before met in this section of the 
State, and so great efforts were made to have 
a representative meeting for Sept. 28-30. <A 
special train was secured from the Twin Cities 
at one-fourth the regular fare. As a result 
our forces were enthusiastic, and instead of 
gathering the usual 100 or 150 delegates there 
were over 400 from the 200 churches. 

Montevideo, a town of 2,000 people, is beau- 
tifully located in the midst of an old Indian 
reservation, one of the richest sections of the 
State. Not often does a place of this size open 
its hospitable arms to such a large delegation, 
and our three days will always be memorable 
for Christian good will and unbounded hospi- 
tality. Rev. J. W. Todd is pastor of the local 
church. Dean Horace Goodhue of Carleton 
College was moderator and Mr. Harrington 
Beard of Minneapolis chairman of the business 
committee. The annual sermon by Rev. J. A. 
Stemen from the words of Luke, “And as 
they spake these things he himself stood in 
the midst of them,”’ was an unfolding of Jesus, 
anew revelation of God—a new revelation of 
man and man’s co-operation with God. 

In the review of the year the general reli- 
gious condition of the churches, especially in 
the country, was quite encouraging. Revivals 
and large accessions were reported from many 
fields and seareely a discouraging note was 
heard from any part of the State. Financially 
our churches have had an opportunity to show 
their pluck and bravery, and they have done 
it well. Dollar wheat has not only turned our 
faces toward prosperity, but it has given a 
new material and spiritual impetus to all the 
churches from the prairie to the city church. 

The association was favored with earnest 
addresses from representatives of our differ- 
ent boards. But we were peculiarly fortunate 
in having with us for two days Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows, D.D., who gave his address on The 
Christian Battle in Asia, and conducted a 
“question hour.’’ Dr. Barrows’s symmetrical 


’ character and his masterful hold on the great 


missionary problem are such as to make his 
message to our home churches of incalculable 
value. He has seen through his own eyes the 


almost overwhelming difficulties in the way of 
bringing Asia to Christ, but there is not a syl- 
lable of despair in all that he says. No note 
of discouragement finds a place in his song of 
the Lord’s battle in Asia. 


His addresses 
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made a profound impression by a new picture 
of the vast progress Christ’s kingdom is mak- 
ing in the far East. 

One of the most brilliant and suggestive ad- 
dresses of the meeting was by Rev. 8S. G. 
Smith, D.D., on The Contribution of the 
Nineteenth Century to Theological Thought. 
In a remarkably forceful way he showed this 
tendency in the departments of philosophy, 
psychology, theology, biology and literature. 

In the Bible school hour Dr. M. B. Damon 
of Minneapolis gave a splendid paper on Old 
Testament versus the New for Primary In- 
struction. Mrs. Mary P. Hunt of St. Paul 
also presented in an interesting way a helpful 
paper on the Newer Methods of Sunday 
School Education. 

The woman’s home and foreign missionary 
periods were filled with good cheer and en- 
couraging financial reports in spite of hard 
times. Mrs. H. 8. Caswell of New York gave 
a stirring address on Home Missions. Mrs. 
E. 8. Williams of California brought a cheer- 
ful word to her old-time Minnesota friends. 
Miss Nutting of Turkey and Miss Wright of 
Chicago gave addresses on foreign missions. 

Windom Institute, the only academy of our 
church in the State, is located at Montevideo. 
For eleven years this school has been making 
a brave struggle for existence. The last four 
years have been unusually hard. 

The school is in the midst of a large section 
of country 100 miles in diameter, where about 
eighty per cent. of the population is Scandina- 
vian, and being an agricultural community 
the academy undertakes to educate the boys 
and girls from the farms. 

For five or six years Windom has been stag- 
gering under a $14,000 debt, and within the 
past six months the trustees have been seri- 
ously thinking of closing the school for lack of 
funds. But the present splendid outlook and 
the heroic self-sacrifice of Principal Headley 
and his teachers so stirred the hearts of the 
association that in the name of the Lord and 
by his Spirit they rose up as one man and 
pledged over $10,300 more than enough. to 
cover the entire present floating indebtedness. 

This day marks the turning point on the 
way to enlarged usefulness and deserved suc- 
cess. The next step ought to be an endow- 
ment of $50,000 to place the school on a perma- 
nent basis of invaluable service. 

Strong temperance resolutions were passed, 
especially favoring the Anti-Saloon League. 
The memorial from eighteen corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board, asking for a 
State organization, was heard and an inter- 
mediate measure adopted. One man was 
chosen from the association with power to 
add one name from each conference in the 
State, thus forming a committee which shall 
co-operate with the Board in pushing foreign 
missionary interests. 

Rev. J. E. Smith gave a stirring address on 
Personal Character in Education, and Rev. L. 
L. West, D. D., closed the program with an 
address of power on The Fellowship of the 
Spirit. Enthusiastic, practical, spiritual, hope- 
ful and loyal are the terms which fairly de- 
scribe our forty-second meeting. a. &,'@. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

According to a custom inaugurated last year, the 
Senior and Middle Classes on the evening of Sept. 
28 gave a reception to the Junior Class in Seminary 
Chapel. Welcome addresses were given by Mr. 
Hayes, Senior; Mr. Peardon, Middler; Rey. D. P. 
Hatch; Rev. C. H. Cutler and Professor Paine. Mr. 
L. V. Farnsworth responded for the Juniors. A 
short musical program was given. The local Con- 
gregatienal churches were well represented. 

Andover 

Professor Churchill’s work in homiletics has been 
extended to include the lectureship on pastoral 
theology.—The course on theological encyclope- 
dia, begun last year, has been continued.— 
The elective course in the history of religions 
is changed to the first half-year.—Professor 
Hincks is the seminary preacher this month.—— 
The annual reception to the new men of the sem- 
inary is to be held at the house of Professor Harris 
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under the auspices of the Society of Inquiry.—- 
W. E. Stevens has been elected secretary of the 
Society of Inquiry.——The system of tabulating the 
names of the occupants of the different rooms by 
means of a card catalogue will be continued this 
year.——Electrie lights have been put into the 
library, the lecture-rooms and the entries of the 
dormitories.——Lectures are to be suspended during 
the session of the American Board for the benefit of 
the students. 


Oberlin 


By recent action of the faculty the minimum re- 
quirement for graduation has been raised from 1,280 
hours to 1,440 hours, or 15 hours a week through 
the course.——Professor Gates offers a course of 
Old Testament exegesis in English to those mem- 
bers of the classical course who do not elect He- 
brew. Two short courses in Biblical theology are 
also required of them.——The usual reception to 
new men was held Sept. 28 and was of especial 
interest. Professor Currier reported his European 
tour and Professor Swing his visit to the Sandwich 
Islands. Others urged the maintenance of a deep 
spiritual life in the seminary for the year. 


Pacific 


Professor Nash’s class in homiletics has daily 
papers by the members on great preachers.—— 
The Students’ Missionary Society reorganized last 
Thursday for the new year.——The students’ prayer 
meeting has begun regular meetings.——The unl- 
versity Bible class in the Congregational church at 
Berkeley was opened Sunday before last by Profes- 
sor Foster with a talk on the Authorship of the 
Pentateuch. He continued last Sunday with the 
general lessons of the history of early Israel.— 
The seminary has had an address from Rev. W. D. 
P. Bliss of Boston on Christian Socialism.——F. W. 
Reid, a student and State secretary of the Y. P. 8. 
C. E., recently visited Los Angeles in the interest of 
the C. E. Sabbath observance movement. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—Norfolk Conference met at South Brain- 
tree, Sept. 28. Topics were: The Spiritual Side and 
the Social Side of the Church, The American Bible 
Society, The Use of the Lord’s Day in Our Family 
and Religious Life. There were reports on various 
allied topics. 


N. Y¥.—The annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
Association was held in Maine, Sept. 28, 29. The 
topies were: The Bible Message to Children, The 
Bible in Public Worship, The Bible in Prayer Meet- 
ing, Our Tendencies Toward Liturgical Worship, 
The Need and Possibility of Revivals, Notes of 
European Travel. Rev. A. F, Eastman preached 
the sermon. The H.M. §., the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the C. 8S. S. and P. 8. were represented in instruct- 
ive addresses. The Woman’s Board held an open 
meeting with 81 delegates present. 


Inp.—The Northwest Association met in Hobart, 
Sept. 27, 28. Rev. F. E. Bigelow preached the ser- 
mon. The reports from the churches were of an 
unusually encouraging nature and showed progress 
in’ self-support. The subjects were: The Unused 
Opportunities of the Chureh, Breaking into the 
Church, The Children of the Church, The World- 
wide Work, Where Shall We Put the Emphasis? 
The Mission of Congregationalism in the West, Re- 
vivals, The Prayer Meeting, The C. E. Work, and 
Social Life of the Church. Rev. G. R. Wallace also 
preached an evening sermon. 

Io.—Denmark Association was entertained at its 
fall meeting by the church in Clay. The opening 
sermon, Sept. 21, was preached by Rev. S. A. Miller. 
Topics were: Evangelists and Their Work, Wom- 
an’s Work in Foreign Missions, Temperance, Home 
Missions, Do We Need the Bible and How Much of 
It? How to Bring the Larger and Smaller Churches 
into Closer Fellowship. 


The fall meeting of Davenport Association was 
held at De Witt, Sept. 27-29. The general topic 
was A More Orderly Polity. It was divided into 
such themes as: The Function and Influence of 
the Local Association, The Council. Intent, Disuse, 
Substitutes, The Associational Council, Closer 
Fellowship, Finding a Pastor, The Association 
and the H. M. 8. These themes were sub-divided 
and provoked full discussion, which indicated a de- 
sire to make stricter associational rules and a pur- 
pose to guard the door to the pulpit more jealously. 
Resolutions were passed adopting Ross’s Manual 
as the standard and recommending it to the 
churches. A standing committee on credentials 
and pastoral supply was appointed, with the double 
function of examining the credentials of all candi- 
dates to membership in the association and of co- 
operating with churches seeking pastors. The 
chairman is Rev. J. M. Hulbert of Clinton. 
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CLUBS 

N. H.—The Ascutney Club held its ladies’ day fall 
meeting at West Lebanon, Sept. 27. The meeting 
was unique from the fact that the ladies had the 
entire control of the interesting literary and musical 
program. Mrs. M. E. Woodman of West Lebanon 
read an interesting paper on the Colonial Period, 
Mrs. M. D. Bisbee of Hanover a paper of great 
merit on A Group of Scotch Writers, and Mrs. C. M. 
Palmer of Sharon, Vt., an enjoyable poem. Other 
ladies gave fine violin and whistling solos and a 
duet on the piano. This program with the social 
features made the occasion one of great interest 
and enjoyment. 

Vr.—The Club of Western Vermont held its an- 
nual meeting at Pittsford, Sept. 28. The subject 
was Public Schools. Mason 8. Stone of Montpelier, 
State superintendent of education, made an in- 
teresting address. Dr. G. N. Boardman of Pitts- 
ford spoke on Moral and Religious Instruction in 
the Schools. He was followed on the same subject 
by Principal Landon of the Burlington High School 
and Rey. C. H. Peck of North Bennington. These 
were followed by general discussion, after which 
dinner was served to the members of the club and 
their guests. 

MINN.—The 19th annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Club was held Sept. 27 with First Church, 
Minneapolis, the women of Como Avenue Chureh 
entertaining. Rey. 8S. G. Smith was chosen presi- 
dent, and Rey. J. A. Stemen was re-elected secre- 
tary. The address of Rey. J. H. Barrows, D. D., on 
Christianity and Oriental Religions, as Seen by a 
Traveler and Student in the East, was a masterly 
presentation before an audience of 600. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 499." 

CHARLESTOWN.— Winthrop resumes the services 
of the fall with its pulpit unfilled. Last Sunday it 
was supplied by Rev. C. D. Crawford of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Massachusetts 

WEsT NEWTON.—Second has begun to use its re- 
modeled chapel, which furnishes 12 convenient 
classrooms for the Sunday school. 

WAKEFIELD.—The Good Citizenship Club made 
its third * historical pilgrimage ” last week, visiting 
Harvard University and points of historical interest 
in Old Cambridge. For several years this church 
has been much interested in the Fresh Air move- 
ment. During the last summer it provided outings 
for 450 mothers and children, the largest number 
entertained by any chureh about Boston. Since 
Jan. 1 65 persons have united with the church. 
Rey. A. P. Davis is pastor. 

ConcorRD.— Trinitarian held, Sept. 30, its sixth 
annual reunion under its present pastor, Rey. G. A. 
Tewksbury. Addresses were made by the pastor 
and by Dr. Thomas Sims of Melrose. Before the 
public services a reception was held by the pastor 
and his wife, an: at the close refreshments were 
served in the church parlors. The house was well 
filled and the general impression seemed to be one 
of regret that these reunions had not been begun 
years before. 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. The 17th anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. C. P. Mills was observed 
enjoyably in the social rooms of the church last 
week. Mr. Mills is to stand again for election to 
the legislature this fall as the representative of his 
district. Belleville. The attendance at Sunday 
school Rally Sunday was 365, including 26 from the 
home department. Each class responded at roll- 
call with a class motto adopted for the year. Last 
Sunday night Mrs. M. G. Papazian of Aintab, Tur- 
key, drove over from her old home in Rowley and 
spoke instructively to a large audience regarding 
mission work in Turkey during and after the mas- 
sacre. Her husband is pastor of the Second Church 
in Aintab and for over a year spoke each Sunday 
morning in a Gregorian church to congregations 
which averaged 5,000 persons. 

LoWELL.—Highiand. The social life of this 
church was apparent at the Men’s Rally last week. 
Every male member was placed on one of the five 
committees of the rally, and 425 people were seated 
at the weil-loaded tables. After supper Rev. C. 8S. 
Frost of the Free Baptist Church urged the tithing 
system to meet the financial needs of the church, 
and Rev. W. A. Bartlett of the Kirk Street Church 
spoke on the social needs of the church. In behalf 
of the ladies the pastor and his wife were presented 
with a large assortment of canned fruit.——Zliot. 
Rey. John M. Greene, D. D., pastor of this church, 
was the preacher at the funeral of Rev. Dr. Robert 
Court, who has been for 23 years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Chureh. Dr. Greene is the only pas- 
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tor in the city whose pastoral service has been 
longer than Dr. Court’s, and the two have been 
close friends. 

BRADFORD.—The pulpit of Rev. J. D. Kingsbury 
was supplied last Sunday by Prof. 1. N. Carleton, 
principal of the Carleton School of this city. The 
sermon was helpful and inspiring. 

ATLANTIC.—Memorial is waking to new life and 
vigor with the enthusiasm of its new pastor, Rey. 
J. H. Whitaker. Since June 1 the congregations 
have steadily increased until they have more than 
doubled. Sept. 26, after a forceful sermon by the 
pastor, a debt of $400 was raised in a few minutes 
by subscription. 

WRENTHAM.—Special services were held last 
week under the lead of Rey. E. E. Davidson, evan- 
gelist, which have resulted in about 60 persons, in- 
cluding several heads of families, determining to 
lead a Christian life. The church is alive to its re- 
sponsibility in caring for these. Rev. E. C. Hood is 
pastor. 

ENFIELD.—Sept. 26 was observed as Rally Sun- 
day by the Sunday school. More than 200 persons 
responded to the roll-call, of whom about 60 were 
members of the primary department. At the morn- 
ing service the pastor spoke of the value and im- 
portance of Sunday school work. Rev. G. H. Hub- 
bard is pastor. 

WoRCESTER.—Old South. Rally day was ob- 
served by the Sunday school. Dr. A. Z. Conrad has 
begun a series of six sermons for Sunday evenings 
on Why I Believe the Bible. 1. Because of Its Com- 
manding and Controlling Position. 2. Its Origin. 
Preservation and Transmission. 38. Its Supernatu- 
ralism. 4. Its Invincibility and Indestructibility, 
5. Its Revolutionary and Evolutionary Power. 6. 
Manuscripts, Mounds and Mummies. Pilgrim 
gave a dollar social on Sept. 28, which took the form 
of a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Lewis. ria A. 
There has been hard work by the friends of this 
institution since last spring, when Mr. E. A. Good- 
now added to his many previous benefactions a 
pledge of $5,000 if they would secure by Oct. 1 other 
contributions sufficient to pay the debt of $19,000, 
The full amount has been secured and now the asso- 
ciation, free from debt and equipped with a magnifi- 
cent building, can turn all its energies to its noble 
work.—Y. M. C, A. held a Seoteh service on Sept. 
26. Dr. MeCullagh assisted in the service and Dr. 
Lewis preached the sermon on A Sunday in a Scot- 
tish Home. 

‘ Maine 








AUBURN.—Sixth Street. Rev. L. J. Thomas has 
resigned his charge of this church, which be has 
served faithfully since 1885. Previously he was 
settled at Castine and in Michigan. He now goes 
to Peabody, Mass. 

BANGOR.—Mrs. C. H. Wheeler and Miss Emily C. 
Wheeler visited friends here a few days and the lat- 
ter spoke at the First Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Hammond Street, where she addressed a union 
meeting. 

THOMASTON.—A State's prison chapel has been 
built and interesting dedicatory services were held 
by most of the local pastors with music by the 
prison choir. 

CAPE ELIZABETH.—Bethany has voted to trans- 
fer to Bethany Church, South Portland, all its prop- 
erty and annul its articles of incorporation. 


New Hampshire 


LEBANON.—The 129th anniversary of the church 
organization was celebrated at the annual reunion 
and roll-call Sept 24, calling together the largest 
number of church members ever assembled here on 
alike occasion. An enjoyable social hour was fol- 
lowed by a collation in the chapel, after which came 
reports of the various departments. The Sunday 
school has a membership of 207—an increase over 
the previous year of 31. Six have united with the 
church, all from the C. E. Society, which numbers 
124, with 60 in the Junior Society. Benevolent con- 
tributions amounted to nearly $500. Attendance 
on Sabbath and week day services is large and the 


general interest in church work is such as to give * 


great encouragement. Rally Sunday was duly 
observed by interesting and profitable exercises. A 
home department has been organized. 
GREENFIELD.—A new Mason & Hamlin organ, 
with two banks of keys, has recently been put into 
the church as the gift of Mrs. Flora Swift of Boston, 
and on Sept. 26 the occasion was duly celebrated 
and the quality of the instrument shown. Rey. Dr. 
Dickerman, the present supply, gave a dedicatory 
address in which he advocated a higher style of 
music for our churches. The sermon which fol- 
lowed was greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 
A pleasant farewell reception was recently ten- 
dered to Rev. and Mrs. P. R. Crowell, who had been 
visiting for a brief time among old parishioners. 
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MARLBORO.—The pastor, Rey. J. S. Colby 
preached his farewell sermon Sept. 26. The next 
evening, at the chapel, a parting reception was 
given him and his family, at which affectionate 
words were spoken not only by his own people but 
by the Methodist pastor and other friends. The 
local lodge of Odd Fellows to which he belonged 
made hima generous gift. Mr, Colby has returned 
to Andover Seminary for a while, awaiting an op. 
portunity for further service. 

LirrTLeETon.—The pastor, Rey. J. H. Hoffman, is 
preaching a series of sermons on The Atonement 
and proposes to follow them by others on such sub- 
jects as God, Sin, Repentance, Salvation and The 
Holy Spirit. On a recent Sabbath morning Judge 
Bennett of Boston gave an interesting and timely 
discourse on The Four Gospels from a Lawyer's 
Standpoint, illuminating the subject with impres- 
sive and helpful illustrations. 

Vermont 

RUTLAND.—The Vermont Branch of the Woman's 
Board held its 21st annual meeting with this 
church Sept. 28, 20. Mrs. Hume of India and Mrs, 
Gulick of Spain gave interesting addresses. An 
Hour of Retrospect comprised a Twenty-five Years’ 
Review by the first secretary, recollections of the 
early days by some of the original members, and 
messages from our missionaries. Mrs. Henry Fair- 
banks of St. Johnsbury is the newly elected presi- 
dent. 

BENNINGTON.—The summer work in the Green 
Mountain district, promoted by the Sunday school, 
has been prosperous under the charge of A. J. Hig- 
gins. Visitors from Boston have co-operated. Once 
a month during the season the Senior Endeavor 
Society has held its meetings in outside fields, and 
in all cases the reports have been encouraging. 

BRATTLEBORO.“Nearly 300 persons were pres- 
ent Rally Sunday, including the home department. 
The roll-call of classes, selections by a male quar- 
tet, recitations and songs by members of the schoo! 
and a 10-minute review of the quarter's lessons 
filled the hour with interest. 

DuMMERSTON.—Rey. P. F. Barnard has been en- 
gaged for another year. He was ordained 50 years 
ago, but still serves as minister and pastor with 
fidelity and acceptance. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.— Beneficent. The Chinese C, E. So- 
ciety, numbering 40, gave a reception to the regular 
C. E. Society one evening last week. A Chinese 
orchestra furnished some of the music and the liter- 
ary and musical program by members of both socie- 
ties was interesting. —Pilgrim. A postal card no- 
tice sent to each household calling attention to the 
Thursday evening service brought out a large gath- 
ering. The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society 
made its first meeting a thank. offering meeting and 
$36 were gathered.—P/ymouth. Rev.S. H. Wood- 
row had a splendid trip to the convention in Cali- 
fornia, including a bieyele run to Santa Cruz, a visit 
to Yosemite Valley, to Oregon and to Yellowstone 
Park. The start for a building fund is to be made 
at once because of an overcrowded house.—— Fre¢ 
Evangelical. Pleasant Sunday evening services 
are a feature. The leader of the singing at Brown 
University conducts a large chorus. Special instru- 
mental music at each service and instructive preach- 
ing by the pastors are the drawing features. 

Rey. Alex. McGregor of Pawtucket visited Nova 
Scotia this summer. 

Connecticut 

KENT.—Rev. Howard Mudie’s friends, to the num- 
ber of over 50, made him a parting gift of $184 asa 
token of esteem and affection. There will be no at- 
tempt to settle a pastor at present. Rev. H. W. 
Pope of New Haven supplied the pulpit Sept. 26. 

BRIDGEPORT.—Rey. Dr. C. R. Palmer, pastor 
emeritus of the First Church, but now residing in 
New Haven, has returned from his long absence 
abroad. While in London he had charge of the 
Kensington Congregational Church. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Tompkins Avenue. Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D. D., has returned to his field of work 
after a five months’ trip abroad, which was made 4 
period of entire rest. He spent his time in Italy. 
Switzerland, France and England. 

Union CENTER.—Preaching service has beet 
resumed after a lapse of several months. The pul- 
pit is occupied by Rev. A. 8S. Wood of the Maine 
parish. 

New Jersey 

NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue. The third week in 
September was Rally Week and all the services, 
those of the two Endeavor Societies not excepted. 
were unusually well attended. The pastor em- 
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phasized the need of taking up the church work 
with renewed zeal, He read the church covenant 
aloud and commented on its pledges, At the close 
of the morning service he read a letter from the 
trustees stating that they would need 8500 by 
Dec. 1 and, remarking that that amount could be 
raised in about 10 minutes, called for subscriptions. 
Within the time allotted the amount was pledged 
and 875 over, 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD.—First, Rey. E. A. Steiner has 
eommenced the fall work with a hopeful spirit. 
The Sunday evening topics for October are: Who 


Crucified Jesus? A Sermon to Working Men; The 
Money Changers in the Temple, to Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Scribes and Pharisees, to Profes- 


sional Men; and the Unjust Judge, to Officials, 
Policemen, Firemen, Letter Carriers, ete. The 
evening services have been well attended during 
the entire year so far.—Lagonda Avenue. Rev. 
\. |. Woodruff is with his people again, and the 
chuch work has been resumed with spirit and 
V 


( VELAND.—Euclid Avenue gave a welcoming 
reception for Dr, and Mrs. C. W. Hiatt, Sept. 2 
Cordial addresses were made by Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
in behalf of the church, and by Rey. C. 5S. Mills of 
im Chureh, in behalf of the other city churches, 
rilgrim. The associate pastor, Rev. I. W. Met- 
eall, has resigned, to take effect Nov. 1. He closes 
his work here because of business responsibilities 
h take him for the present out of the active 
s of the pastorate. 

Ilinois 
For Chicago news see page 499.) 


wh 
dutir 


RiTLAND.—An unusually important and inter- 
g service was held with the two churches here 
the last Sunday in September. Superintendent 
Tompkins visited the First and Swedish Churches 
with a view to uniting the two in one strong organ- 
ization. A consultation with the officers of the 
First Church was held Saturday evening. The 
theme of the morning sermon was The Uplifting, 
Unifying Power of Christ. A meeting of the Amer- 
ican church was held in the early afternoon, later a 
meeting of the Swedish church, these being fol- 
lowed by a@ joint meeting of both churches. No 
binding action was taken, but it was definitely 
agreed that the two churches should unite in some 
form. 


esti 


Indiana 


ALEXANDRIA Closed the first year of its existence 
Full | 
reports were made which were quite satisfactory. | 


Sept. 28, with an annual meeting and supper. 


The young church has raised $1,200, of which the 
Dorcas Society earned $173. 
taken for home missions and for the Sunday School 
Society. Twelve members have been added; the 
church meets in the Alexandria clubrooms, but a 
central lot has been purchased. The city has 8,000 
population and with the revival of manufacturing 
is growing rapidly. Rev. J. Challen Smith is pastor. 

KoKOMO.—Rev. R. J. Smith is delivering a course 
of Sunday evening lectures which are attracting 
general interest. The lectures are character 
sketches from life and include such subjects as the 
Society Woman, Character Wreckers, Slaves, Money- 
getters, and Heroes and Heroines. Mr. Smith has 
been fortunate in awakening exceptional interest 
in his pulpit ministrations. 

Wisconsin 

BELOIT.—First. On Rally Day Dr. H. A. Schauf- 
fler spoke in the morning on the Bohemian work 
and at the Sunday school rally addresses were given 
by Professors E. G. Smith and H. M. Whitney. Dr. 
Leavitt exchanged prayer meetings, Sept. 30, with 
Rey. R. C. Denison of Janesville.——Second. <A 
unique and interesting home missionary rally exer- 
cise was held Sept. 19. The pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Sleeper, prepared the exercise and by the questions 
and answers the facts concerning the condition of 
our own State home missions were fully brought 
out. A generous offering was taken. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Louts.—Compton Hill. Rey. D. M. Fisk has 
organized a Current Events Club with an attractive 
prospectus. It will be free to all earnest young 
people, regardless of their church connection. He 
is also forming a midweek Bible class to study The 
Social Scriptures, by which is meant those parts 
bearing upon the attitude of man to his fellows, in 
family, educational and business relations. Hope. 
On the 10th wedding anniversary of the pastor, 
Rey. J. P. O’Brien and his wife, Sept. 30, the mem- 
bers, without warning, called and presented them 
With a purse of money and many cordial wishes. 

Old Orchard laid the corner stone of a new edi- 





fice, Sept. 26, with appropriate ceremonies. 


Collections have been | 
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DAVENPORT.—Bethlehem, The ordination, Sept. 
24, of the pastor, T, O. Douglass, Jr., was an inter- 
esting occasion. Rey. E. M. Vittum preached the 
sermon and the prayer was offered by See. T. O. 
Douglass, father of the candidate, who preached for 
him the following Sunday. Young Mr, Douglass has 
served this church since Aug. 1 


CRESTON.—Rev. D. P. Breed recently completed | 


25 years of ministerial work. In commemoration 
of the fact he preached from the text, “ For though 
I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of,” etc, 
women cleared 

The affair marked the 


MARSHALLTOWN.—The 
$100 at a supper, Sept. 23. 


nearly | 
| or pneumonia. 


opening of the new dining hall, an improvement | 


made during the summer. 

AURELIA.—Rey. G. E. 
engaged in «a house-to-house canvass of the town. 
He reports as one good result a perceptible increase 
in the congregations. 

Minnesota 

KRAGNESS, organized a year ago, has raised a 
subscription for a house of worship. Mr. D. G. 
Colp of Yale Seminary has supplied during the 
summer. For the winter Rev. John Orchard of 
Fargo will preach here in connection with his work 
at Plymouth Church. 

SAUK RApIps.—Rey. and Mrs. H. H. 
have returned from a visit East. Mr. Appleman 
broke his collar bone, but is recovering. He 
preaches also at Cable, at which out-station there 
is renewed interest. 


Appleman 


STEWARTVILLE, pastorless for two months, with 
the coming of Rev. William Lodwick is endeavor- 
ing to provide for a debt upon its building of nearly 
$1,000, which it hopes to meet within the year. 

BECKWITH.—Thirteen persons united with the 
church during the four months’ acceptable service 
of Mr. R. K. Ham, now returned to Pacific Seminary 
for his second taal 8 — 


Continued on page 504, 








Royal makes the food pure, 
whet and delici 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











| Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Stump has recently been | 


|; me 


| therefore of peculiar dangers to health. 
| noons are hot, but the nights are chilly. 


| to every Bible student. 





Ve 


Fall Changes 





How to Cuard the Health in All Sorts 
of Weather-—Keep the Blood Pure 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Fall is a season of sudden changes and 

The 
Today 
it is damp and tomorrow cold. A debilitated 
system may soon be the victim of colds, fevers 
Keep on the safe side by purify- 
ing your blood and toning up your system with 
The great cures by this 
medicine prove its unequaled merit. 

“*T was all run down and had no appetite. I 
tried different remedies but none of them did 
any good. A friend urged me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I did so. Today Iam 
a well woman and able to do my own work, 
which I could not do before taking Hood’s.”’ 


Mrs. GreorGe W. PAULDING, Washington 

Street, Duxbury, Mass. 

HOOD’S *~. 
parilla 


True Blood Purifier. 


Is the best—in fact the One 


Hood’s Pills 


nausea, indige stion, bil- 
Price 25 cents. 


CUARANTEED 


Equal to any machine in 
the market irrespective of 
price, and it has several 
vital advantages, al/ ifs 
oan, fully patented. 


THE 


WELLING TON 
TYPEWRITER 


No. 2. 
ft the price of other 
standard machines. 


SPEGIAL OFFER, onny $GO 


We will send a machine to any responsible house 
or party upon receipt of the money. You may use it 
ten days and, if not satisfied, return it and we will 
refund the money. Agents wanted in every town. 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Lro., BOX 101, PLATTSBURG, N. Y 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
[wo years ago we 
WE RECOMMEND THEM 


cure 
jousness. 
















filled orders for 50,000. 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





PORTABLE SLEEP. 


Do you remember the man who bought the hickory 
nuts of the old woman on the Common, and then, 
He said they 


finding them moldy, complained. 
were not what they were cracked up to be. 


That is just the trouble with a low-priced mattress. 
If you 
want the sound sleep of childhood you need a Paine 


It’s the kind to dream about, but not to buy. 
laid-hair mattress on your bed. 

Laid hair? 
all hard at first and then all ‘‘bunchy.”’ 


covered, as a fine sofa is upholstered. 


times as long. 
And the luxury of it! 


Just so: not stuffed like a mattress, 
But a box 
bed, built up with successive layers of hair, and then 
It costs a trifle 
more at first, but we guarantee it to last just three 


Me ease: hdd £0 Cee RARER NLS 








You will never regret the slight extra cost, and you will never 


be induced to sleep on any other mattress afterward. 


PAINE FURNITURE. CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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. Kansas 

EMPORIA.—First closed, Sept. 19, the first year 
under the pastorate of Rev. W. H. Walker. During 
this period 32 members have been received, 14 on 
confession and 13 being men. Enough subscrip- 
tions are in hand to close the year without addi- 
tional indebtedness. Benevolences have been in- 
creased and systematized. A Junior C. E. has been 
organized and a young men’s club, bearing the 
name of Miles Standish, for the study of social 
problems. A systematic effort has been made to 
get the children to attend church. The pastor sent 
an earnest letter to the parents and preaches to the 
children for five or ten minutes before the regular 
morning sermon. During the summer well-at- 
tended vesper services were held Sunday evenings 
with talks by the pastor on The Poetry of the Bible. 
There has been encouraging increase of spiritual 
life. 

STAFFORD AND PLEVNA.—Mr. F. P. Strong of 
Chicago Seminary, having served these churches 
successfully during the summer, accepts their ur- 
gent call to continue with them one year longer, 
after which he will complete his theological course. 


Nebraska 


HOLDREGE.—The removal of members and 
repeated crop failures made it very difficult to 
meet payments to the C. C. B.S. on the church 
loan, but lately the women gave a dinner and 
supper and made $126, which, added to other 
offerings on hand, will complete a payment of 
$400. The church has rented 60 acres of farm 
land, hoping to make enough from it to pay the 
$600 still due. About half of this has been sown to 
fall wheat and the rest will be sown to spring wheat. 
The pastor, Rev. A. L. Squire, reports steadily in- 
creasing congregations and a genera) strengthening 
of interest. Mrs. Squire has a large and interesting 


class in kindergarten work in connection with the | . 


Sunday school. A pleasant company gathered at | 
the home of the pastor, Sept. 27, to meet Superin- 
tendent Bross and his wife. 


BERTRAND has made a marked success of farm- 
ing during the summer. Ground was rented and 
seed wheat, as well as the labor of sowing and har- 
vesting, were given. Sixty acres of corn were also 
planted and taken care of. Enough has been real- 
ized already to pay off all indebtedness to the C. C. 
B. S. on both meeting house and parsonage, and 
$50 are left inthe treasury. The pastor, Rev. F. D. 
Healey, is entitled to great credit for successful 
supervision. The church will be self-supporting 
during the coming year. 

LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Rev. John Doane and his 
people are jubilant over their success in raising 
money enough to meet the offer of C.C. B. S. to give 
them sufficient aid to pay off their church debt. 
The efforts of the people have been supplemented 
by offerings from personal friends outside the city, 
and the final papers have been signed. The church 
proposes to have a Jubilee soon to commemorate 
its deliverance, and to celebrate at the same time 
its 10th anniversary. 


North Dakota 


HILLSBORO AND KELSO held, Sept. 19, a field day 
for Fargo College. Rev. D. T. Jenkins, pastor at 
both points, aided by the people, had beautifully 
decorated the edifices. The motto, ‘Our College,” 
in one case put up in the college colors, blue and 
gold, and in the other in white, ornamented the 
archway back of the pulpit. Hon. 0. W. Francis, 
chairman of the executive committee, made an able 
address, giving substantial reasons why the State 
should raise at least $50,000 for the endowment 
fund. At Hillsboro in the evening, in addition to 
Mr. Francis and President Simmons, Superintend- 
ent Maile made an interesting address, drawing 
from the storehouse of facts accumulated in his 
work in the Southwest. At both places collections 
were taken for current expenses of the college. 


BUXTON AND CUMMINGS had a field day Sept. 19, 
Supt. J. L. Maile supplying. Buxton had a floating 
indebtedness of $160, which under his leadership 
was entirely wiped out, to the joy of all. This 
church unites with Cummings in the support of a 
pastor, and both havefelt that under existing finan- 
cial difficulties it would be doubtful if they could 
obtain a new minister at once. They will now seek 
one immediately. This is one of our most encourag- 
ing fields. 








PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—First. A regular attendant for 
20 years has rarely seen so large a congregation as 
greeted Dr. G. C. Adams on the completion of his, 
first year in this pastorate. The Lessons of a Pe- 
culiar Year was his morning topic——Third. An- 
nual reports indicate vigorous growth, advance in 
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benevolences and general activity. The C. E. Soci- 
ety contributed more than $500 for benevolent pur- 
poses. 

SANTA CRUZ.—Among friends brought together 
by the 40th anniversary were three former pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. W.C. Bartlett, Walter Frear and J. A. 
Cruzan. Dr. 8. H. Willey of San Francisco, unable 
to be present, sent a helpful letter. 

Washington 

CHENEY.—Rev. F. B. Doane, aided by the coast 
secretary of the C. C. B. 8., spent Sept. 21 among 
his people, raising the balance due on the parson- 
age loan. Though the town suffers by the closing 
of the normal school, it is encouraged by the large 
wheat returns, and the church, under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Doane, 1s quietly pro- 
gressing. 

SPOKANE.—Second. Secretary Wikoff of the C. C. 
B.S. assisted Rev. William Davies on Sunday, Sept. 
19, and in response to their united efforts about 
$100 were pledged on the debt to the Board, most 
of which was paid at once. 

ELLENSBURG, Rev. E. C. Wheeler, pastor, has re- 
ceived accessions, including the families of a banker 
and a professor in the normal school. The large 
harvests have been gathered without loss and the 
people are jubilant. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature an- 
nounces the Life of Christ as the subject of both its 
popular courses for the year beginning Oct. 1. These 
courses are not technical and are intended for the 
average person who cannot leave home for special 
study. They are arranged for those who wish to 
study from the Bible alone and also for the many 
who prefer to read the best standard literature 
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about the Biblical writings. The fee is only fifty 
cents and the time required is from fifteen minutes 
to one-half hour a day. Since the first course jn 
1893, 15,000 students have been enrolled. The 
institute is controlled by the council of seventy, 
representing almost every university and seminary 
of importance in the country. Any one wishing to 
examine specimens of the work should address The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, William 
R. Harper, principal, Hyde Park, Chicago. 





Important Coming Meetings 


I ts Sunday School Association, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 
American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 
Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 13-15. 
Ampertons. Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn,, 


W. C. T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct, 





~26. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con. 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27, 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4, 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Dec. 2-6. 








PERSONS traveling abroad are often submitted to 
great inconvenience in the matter of carrying neces- 
sary money. To prevent this the Cheque Bank of 
London have for some time issued what are styled 
““Cheque Bank Cheques” and are very negotiable. 
These have proved their merit. They now have 
provided a substitute for the ordinary bank-book in 
the “‘ Dollar Check ”’ to prevent inconvenience in the 
payment of bills while traveling in this country and 
wherever the dollar currency is used. In the use of 
these identification is not necessary as is the case 
with private checks. They are issued in many de 
nominations and are practically a certified bank 
check for a limited amount. 























coverings. 
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The beauty of autumn is dangerous. 
The woods look warm in their crimson 


and a dampness in the earth, the knowl- 
edge of which comes first to many peo- 
ple in the ‘‘slight cold” or ¢ little cough” 
which is so common atthisseason. It is 
the neglect of these slight and _ little 
things which often leads to severe pul- 
monary troubles. There is no season 
when it is so wise ta remember that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral cures coughs and colds. 





But there is a chill in the air 
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$ro a Week 
for a Family 
of Eight 


A helpful article by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer in the October 
LapiEs’ Home JourNnaAL 


Other features include: ‘““When 
Moody and Sankey Stirred the 
Nation”; a page of Kellar’s 
tricks for parlor amusement; four 
pages of new ideas in needle- 
work, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 


One Dollara Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Underwear 


Fits Perfectly 


Made in all sizes, all weights, with finest 
possible finish. 


This means for you the greatest 
comfort you have ever experi- 


omen enced, perfect freedom of limb, 


and the best fit possible "for your dresses. 
Men = This ie means for you Warmth, Comfort, 











For you it means 
the delicious en- 
ou 


Boys and Girls the, elictoy 


door sports without the fear of taking cold. 
This means for them St. from 


| 


THE 


|} demand for merchandise north of the quar- 


| road earnings, large exports of wheat and 


CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Business Outlook | 


The general trade situation continues to 
hold out marked encouragement, the features 
being firm prices for staple products, a steady 


antined district in the South, increasing rail- 
manufactured goods and fewer failures than 


for two decades. There has been increased 
activity this week in iron and steel, wool, 





| hides and their manufactured products. | 


| promises to be an active one with them. 
| mills are now working on spring goods, and 


Cotton has declined, and cotton goods show | 
relatively less improvement than most other 
lines. Cotton manufacturers are hopeful, 
however, and say that the spring season | 
The | 


by the time these goods are marketed higher 
prices are expected than those now prevailing. 
It is predicted that ginghams will be more | 
active than for several seasons past, caused 
by the return of popular favor to that class of | 


| goods. 


| has brought business almost to a standstill, 
| the total bank clearings last week were eleven | 


Owing to some check in the merchandise | 
movement, which has been most marked in | 
the South where the yellow fever quarantine | 


per cent. less than for the week previous, but | 
they were thirty-six per cent. in excess of the | 
clearings of the corresponding week of 1896. 
The stock market was weak during the greater 
part of last week, but rallied sharply toward 
the close. Professional bear operators were 
mainly responsible for the decline, and now 
that liquidation has run its course it is thought | 
that October will witness considerable spec- 
ulative activity at advancing prices. 








Marriages 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. | 





DAWES—PINGREE~—In Pittsfield, Sept. 29, by Kev. 
J. L. Jenkins of Portland, Me., Henry L. Dawes, Jr., 
son of ex-Senator Dawes, and Catherine Pingree. 

McMILLAN—SIMONDS—In Cambridge, Sept. 22, Rev. 
Peter McMillan of Woodstock, Vt., and Lilla Simonds. 

—In Cambridg: ge, Sept. 29, by Rev. 


WHEELER—BROWN 
eler and Emma R. 


William H. Allison, Charles I. Wh 
Brown, both of Cambridge. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Babies colic and Bo and assures 


to the mo 
nous for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE | Branches: 


166 Broad ‘ 
eh 436 St: 248 W. 125th St. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Fighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks... 
re 











821,974. 
1 1624, 1495.( 
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DIGGS—In Fort Resewesy O., Sept. 30, Rev. Marshall | 
W. Diggs, aged 73 yrs. For, thirty years posses 
1893 he was pastor of the Pisgah church, Jay Co. 
Ind., which during the latter years of his pastorate, | 
by its removal across the line, became located in Fort 
Recovery, O. | 

NOURSE-—Sarah Elizabeth Conant, wife of Francis 
Nourse, Lor 76 yrs., 6 mos. Funeral Sunday, Sept. 
26, at 1.30 P. M. from residence of her son, B. 
Nourse, 58 Woodland Park, Chicago. Interment pri- 
vate. New Yorkand New England papers please copy. 


SAMPSON BRIDGES 

son Bridges was born in Hopkinton, piaas.. June 
6, S33, and died in South Framing m, Mass., ug. 21. 
In earl y life he united with the Conarteationsl church 
in the town of his birth, where he served faithfully as 
superintendent of the Sunday school and as deacon. In 
1888 he removed to South Framing: and soon after 
united with = church there, of which he was chosen 
a@ deacon 1884, At the time of his death he 
was Serving his third term in that capacity. He was 
always a warm friend of his pastors, and w: ile always 
quiet and unobtrusive was a man of strong Le gerne 

and sound judgment and pot afraid to be on the right 

side in church and town ai 


of which ex-Governor 








2,476,59 
11,500.00 
85,150.00 


423,786.71 
183,100.00 


602,866.76 


55,678.34 
$10,362,224.39 








5. on Jn Stocks. payable on demand..... 
Frealeme uncollected and in hands of 








LIABILITIES. 

Ones Ce vices chnasvoksae é opeeneee 00 

Reserve Premium Fund ote +H ss 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Ciaims, “Tasize 

Net SUR csiavs chiviiedeccesscadsvicens . 2,346,268. or 
810,362,224.39 

- SEALD, ive President. 
+ it WASHBURN, Vice- Presidents. 


E. G. nr 
W. L. BIGELOW, a3 GREENE, Secretaries. 


d H. J. FER RIS, A. M BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW York, January 12, 1897. 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarteciz > 
by American Loan and Trust Co. of Boston, for sale at par. 


M. D. BROOKS, 
Room 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


8% Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
oy 











ly by best Banks and c. Yom panies 
Wie fd details. ROBERT E. 
00., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 





Established 1867. 


airs. 
_ For nearly fifty years he worked for one firm and its 
the firm 


Chaftin was for man. many years amember. He was a trusted 
employé and the h of one of the departments in the 
large establishment of this concern. 

pon the flowers given at his funeral by his employers 
was put this inscription, “* His spotiess life and constant 
faithfulness endeared him to all. Faithful to the end. 
1847-1897.” F. E. E. 








A GREAT SuccEss.—We are informed that the 
“Box Calf’? shoes, which had such a large sale 
here last year, have proved to be the most popular 
shoes made. They look fine, wear superbly and are 
unsurpassed for street wear. Be sure and buy the 
genuine “ Box Calf,” with the key-ring check at- 
tached, if you would save disappointment. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 
It is flexible. 


Most Winter Under- 
wear makes one feel 


as if they were in- 
cased in a coat of 
mail. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


New Carpets 


Wiltons, Brussels, 
Axminsters, 
Kidderminsters 
and Tapestries, 


with a large line of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 
LINOLEUMS and 
STRAW MATTINGS 


Just the goods for Fall furnishing. 
Our stock is large, prices low. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill, Boston 




















“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
All goods stamped with the 


TRADE-MABE 








Knives, etc., 
or with this 
trade mark 
on Tea Sets and 

larger articles, are 
fully guaranteed, and 
are the standard the world over. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conm, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





TIMELY | I. Planning. 
} | 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
| 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


, 3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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<” Wanted, by a boty J graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 1 | 

Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt presided, and from 
Rom. 8: 14-18 and other passages drew a sug- | 
gestive lesson as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of being heirs of God, comparing the 
value of this inheritance with any earthly 
inheritance of houses or lands or money, or 
even of good name, its antiquity dating with 
the foundation of the world, its warrant to 
those who are led by the Spirit, its fellowship 
with Christ, its limit measured only by eter- 
nity, and the whole summed up in Paul’s as- 
surance, ‘All things are yours,”’ involving 
great responsibility for the ‘‘other children” 
whose rights equal ours but whose privileges 
are far less. 

Special prayer was asked for wisdom in 
planning the winter’s work. Mrs. Kellogg 
had been hearing about the blessings of pros- 
perity and asked, ‘‘ Have we any right just to 
sit down and enjoy them?” Miss Emily 
Wheeler, hearing from one woman that her 
church had no interest in missions, lamented 
the lives of some women crowded with en- 
gagements, with little time left for the very 
best things. 

Miss Stanwood gave encouragement from 
the standpoint of one who sees the winter’s 
work opening hopefully in many quarters, 
and to whom loud and frequent calls are 
coming for assistance in planning and exe- 
cuting. Miss Dyer, referring to the multi- 
plicity of women’s clubs and societies, many 
of which are useful, gave as a safe rule in 
making one’s cluvice, “Seek ye first the king- | 
dom of God.”’ 

Miss Kara-Ivanova of Bulgaria was again 
warmly welcomed, and spoke of the place of 
the meeting, Pilgrim Hall, suggesting to her 
how many pilgrims make their way thither 
from different parts of this country and from | 
other lands. In connection with the special | 
lesson of the hour, she quoted Ruskin’s ‘‘ God 
gives us strength enough and sense enough to | 
do our work,” having often wondered whether 
she had the ‘‘sense”’ needed for doing her* 
work well. She asked for prayer for her own 
land, Bulgaria, now really in danger of fam- 
ine from excess of rain. Miss Wheeler asked 
prayer for Harpoot, with its missionary force 
not equal to the demands of the work. Mrs. 
Bowen of Constantinople and Mrs. Pettee of 
Japan were also present. Along with the 
many suggestions were prayers in behalf of | 
the work in its varied needs. 





PHYSICAL strength and energy contribute to 
strength of character, and both may be had by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ; 





Subscribers’ Wants 








Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
is to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, young man, stenographer, who is anxious 
to get an education and who is willing to give his services 
in Feymeat for instruction. Dummer Academy, So. 
Byfield, Mass. 


Assistant pastor will be at liberty Nov. 1. Has 
had considerable success in conducting church music. 
References given. Address T., 69 Clarendon Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant | 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish | 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 





A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantin aschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


position as tutor, or i2 a private 
school. Gives excellent references. ‘Adi ress +» Con- | 
gregationalist office. 


Housekeeper. Situation wanted by a competent 
person as housekeeper, companion for invalid lady, 
nurse (where trained nursing is not needed), sewing or | 
some employment whereby efficient services will be 
rendered. Best of references given and required. Box | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
=aapee | JON 4 5 
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BEYMER-BAUMAN 
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be penny wise and 


oe ee ound foolish by buying 
sicuon Cu | the “¢just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
pgs called White Lead,” or other 
aden x, | Substitutes for Pure White Lead. 

at In painting, the cost of labor 
joa so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
—— demeg rial that the best only should be 
MIssoURI aie used. The dest is Pure White 
cast na ' Lead (see list of brands which are 
woe Pointer genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 





Cleveland. 


SALEM Salem, M, By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

CORNELL viel asa FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
Buffalo. rans information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

KENTUCKY Pag also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
Lomanie. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





FOR HEALTH-COMFORT & BEAUTY 


“BOACA 


WHICH HAVE THIS 
KEY RING CHECK es 
PAE ei ORE Pouish orictuantcy 








Take on Thirty Days’ Free Tr 


xe~LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair 


From Factory to Family. 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps, 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $1000 


a CASE CONTAINS 










12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail . 
You get the Premium 
’ gratis. 


jm AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


‘ a Combination 
ial Case of the. 


or Desk 





TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


NoTE.—The Larkin ay Company have used the c 

pest in gee a | their ‘Combination Box of Soap” 
he publisher of 

advertisement and purchased the soap. 

the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 


olumns of The Conprovationstis for two or thrée years 
sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 


his paper has written Specaey to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 
ithout i they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 


©. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 


of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall | 
St., New York. Incorporated Apel 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- | 
tains chaplains and missi ies; pr ites temperance | 
homes and _ boarding houses in leading seaports at home | 
and abroad; provides libraries for ne vessels; | 
SS the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and | 

ife Boat. 





Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


| remittances of same are requested to be made direct to ; 


the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the —_ Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. 


3@™ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _£f 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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ARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON Sr., 


OPP-.-BOYLSTON ST. 





ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS awDO UPHOLSTERY, 











BOSTON. 
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The North Carolina State 
Association 

The nineteenth annual meeting was held at 
Wilmington, Sept. 23. The fine brick meeting 
house, with the three-story teachers’ home ad- 
joining, and the large school building on the 
corner were the gift of the well-known seeds- 
man of Marblehead. None of his seeds has 
proved more vital or prolific than this Gregory 
Institute. Professor Woodard, with his corps 
of ten efficient teachers, has for many years 
cultivated and garnered the crop, never more 
flourishing than this past year, and our only 
regret was that the association could not see 
the school in session. 

After a half-hour of social greetings, Rev. 
0. Faduma, a native African, whose parents 
had been heathen, but who is himself a gradu- 
ate of Yale Seminary, preached the opening 
sermon from the words, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.’’ 
The large choir and excellent singing added 
greatly to the enjoyment. The devotional 
meetings were seasons of special consecration 
and quickening. Rev. R. B. Johns was mod- 
erator, Rev. E. W. Stratton clerk. 

The reports of churches showed decided in- 
crease. Revivals had been frequent. Twelve 
churches reportea 233 conversions, not all of 
whom were accessions, however; two have 
dedicated new houses of worship and eight 
others are endeavoring to build under difficul- 
ties. Onenewly organized church, with sixteen 
members, was received to mibapperahip. Sev- 
eral churches report a iyal ‘giving. Dud- 
ley has thirteen memteaevho have adopted 
the system of tithing for the Lord’s work. 

The papers discussed were presented by 
Rev. Messrs. F. G. Ragland on The Purpose 
and Benefits of Education, A. W. Curtis on 
The Importance of Bible Study, and G. R. 
Morris on Pastoral Work. The woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting occupied Friday night. Their 
reports were full of interesting accounts of 
work accomplished. Less money was raised 
than last year, but the difficulties have been 
greater. Papers of especial interest were read 
by Mrs. Faduma on Aids to Good Citizenship 
and by Miss Hattie Bowman on Work for 
Missions. Field Superintendent Moore gave 
a masterly résumé of the work of the A. M. A. 
in its four great departments, dwelling espe- | 
cially on that among the colored churches and | 
schools in the South, where he had so recently | 
visited. On Saturday the association expressed 
sympathy for the A. M. A. and called for | 
voluntary pledges from the churches, which | 
amounted to two full jubilee shares for a | 
thanksgiving offering. The annual meeting 
of the Sunday School Convention filled the 
afternoon. Reports and discussions all showed 
awakened interest and advance. 

Saturday night for many years has been de- 
voted to a rousing temperance meeting, a sort | 
of open parliament with five-minute speeches 
full of pith and fire. The present occasion | 
proved no exception. ‘Your best thought | 
boiled down to five minutes,’”’ was the program, 
which, as usual, included tobacco with the 
drink habit and what can be done to abolish | 
these evils. At the close it was unanimously | 
resolved that all our influence shall be on the | 
side of temperance, urging the use of unfer- | 
mented wine for communion, that pastors | 
preach a temperance sermon every quarter 
and that the Sunday school prepare temper- 
ance concerts. 

Sunday morning began with an earnest con- 
secration meeting; then came the Sunday | 
school review with the children. The mod- 
erator preached on the Spirit Filled Life. 
Nearly all the seventeen colored churches of 
the city were supplied by preachers from the 
association. In the afternoon the C. E. Union 
for the Congregationalists of the State as- 
sembled. A paper on The Pledge, by Miss 
Newton, and reports from the different socie- 
ties and from the great convention occupied 
the two hours’ session. Sunday night a great 
crowd gathered. Miss L. 8. Cathcart con- 
ducted the covenant meeting. All Christians 
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were called to testify by standing, and later 
sinners were urged to rise. Many responded. 
The communion service followed, and after 
this the association, standing with clasped 
hands, sang “ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Next year the meeting will be at High Point. 
A. W. C. 





Religious truth is not only a portion, but a 
condition of knowledge. To blot it out is 
nothing short of unraveling the web of univer- 
sity teaching.—Cardinal Newman. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 


scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the | 
1898 Combination, which includes one year’s subscrip- 


tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 ( The Century Magazine, $4.00 $ | 
Combi- ; CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 7 50 
nation ( The Congregationalist, 3.00 








Atlantic Monthly....... 
Scribner’s Magazine.... 
jarper’s Magazine.... 
Harper’s Weekly...... 
farper’s Bazar........ 
farper’s Round Table 
St. Nicholas........... as 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. 
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The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 


Light your Veranda, 
2 ea lawn, barn, 
— ; mill, or any 
place where a 
strong light is 
desired, with the 
STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN 
Co.'s Tubular 
Globe Hanging 
Lamp. 
Burns 4 hours 
for 1 cent. 
Send for our 


catalogue. 
He has it, or can get it if 








Buy it of your dealer. 
you insist. Mention this paper, 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











QSe5c5 sees sosesra as 2as 17 eae 


We have just issued 
also one entitied ‘‘ Testimonial Won 
4 fifty letters'in praise of 








Compressing 

the felt. Bind- 
ing and closes #4 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


or comfort. 
that you may return it and get your 
possible way at the end of 


T’estimonials 
Unnecessary. 


2 handsome pamphlet, 


The Ostermoor Patent | 5 : 
Elastic Felt Mattress, e 





We prepay express charges and sell on the distinct agreement 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 





S€S2Sese 


rehvves ved 


‘«The Test of Time,’’ 


containing three hundred and 


—S25e25 


ders,”’ 


*S2SCSe: 


which we desire to send you, but 
testimonials are really unneces- 
sary, for our mattress is sold strict- 
ly on approval, and must at all 
times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, do what we guarantee, or a// 
that you expect, otherwise we re- 
fund your money. We positively 
guarantee that the best $50.00 
Hair Mattress made is not its 
equal in cleanliness, durability 


money back if not satisfactory 2 every 





Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO: 


fix and recover. 


other. They are the best in the world, 


our handsome illustrated pamphlets 


specified), and give address plainly. 
elt Mattresses are not for sale by stores anywher 
dealers — please write us if you know of suc 

Agencies. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Gentlemen :— Twenty-seven years ago (1870) 1 bought one of your Patent 
It was in constant use without repairs of any kind until the Spring of 1896; then I sent it to you to 
We are now using it,and as far as I can see, it 1s as good as the first day we got 
it. We have three others of your Mattresses, bought within two or three years of the above, and 
are using them every day. So far we have not had anything done to them, and they'are in good 
shape. Ican recommend them for their marvelous merits, and absolute perfect freedom from ver- 
min. Should I need a Mattress any time, 1 shall unquestionably get yours in preference to any 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one now, send for 


monial Wonders,”’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


= . 
How to order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in, x 4 ft, 6 in. will be sent unless otherwise 
If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. 


cases, References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Commercial 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Buffalo Stained Glass Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
293 Pearl Street, April 3, 1897. 
lastic Felt Mattresses. 


‘ours respectfully, F. J. REISTER. 


» **The Test of Time,’’ and ‘ Testi- 


Patent Elastic 
e. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 
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Weekly Register 


Calis 


ADADOURIAN, Haig, —-. Mass., to Second Ch., 
Plymouth, Manemet. Aecce a oes 
BROOKS, # Hans A., to Scandinavian Ch. ., Danway, Il. 


masse Frank A., Oberlin Sem., to Walker, Minn. 


CAMPBELL, John P., Hennepin, Il., declines call to 
Covert, Mich., at unanimous request of his church. 
Cc ROKER, John, to remain a third year at Golden, Lo. 
rts. 
DORLAND, y anon x. Chicago Sem., to E. Los An- 
niet Cal. accopts 
ALBERT, Chas. T., formerly of Mec Kling, 8. D., to 
MO ented ot Mt. Union, Kan. Acce x ii 
ne es Egbert D., recently of Rocklin, Ca! to Wood- 
anc Acce 
HAWKES, Alvert 8., a Home, Ida., to teach at 
Weiser Academy. on 
HOUSTON, Robt. + : Station, Mich., to Maple City, 
Solon and Lake Ann. Accepts. 
IZARD, John, recently. of pain, Kan., to Diamond 
xe and Hymer. Accept > 
oa Wm., Segment, Mich., accepts call to Central 
Kon , Fall River, Mass. 
Loci ‘IN, Henry E., accepts call to N. Hyde Park and 
den, t. 
MEAD, Elwell O., Burton, O., to Dayton. Declines 
MORRIS, Maurice B., Fairport Harbor, O. accepts call 
to Day ton, Wn., to begin Nov. 1. 
OEHLER, Fred a. to remain another year at New 
Richland, Minn. Accept 8. 
PAYNE, Wm. B., recently of Victor, Io., to Friend, Neb. 


PENNEM: AN, Andrew O., Fort Scott, Kan., to Dunkirk, } 


ina Acce 

PERKINS, ‘Sa. F., formerly of 8S. Coventry, Ct., to 
E, Walpole, Mass. 

REAM, Wm. T., to remain another year at Plano, Ill. 
Declines. 

SCARROW, David H., recently financial agent of 
Ww. ashburn College, to WwW ellington, Kan. Accepts. 

SMITH, Richard, Porter, Ind., to Portland. Accepts. 

STRONG, Frank P., Chicago Sem. ., to remain for a year 
at Stafford and Pley na, Kan., Where he has supplied 
during the summer. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, Me., to Sec- 
ond Ch., Peabody, Mass. Acc epts, to begin Oct. 31. 
= TTS, Dallas D., Miles, Io., , accepts call to Cen- 

tral City and Jackson. 
WINCHESTER, Benj. S., to Snohomish, Wn. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BEARD, Wm. s. o. and i. Durham, N. H., Sept. 28. 


Sermon, Rev. H. Holman; other parte, Rev. 0. ? 
Sewall and bes. Edward Robie, G. Hall, J. 
Churchill. 

BROWN, John L., o. Kellogg, Io., Sept. 


CRUZAN, John A. , rec. N. Berkeley, Cal., Sept. 33. 
DOUGLASS, Truman 0., JF., 0 2B. Bethlehem Ch., 
Davenport, Io., —% .24. Sermon, Rey. E. M. Vittum; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. - Hulbert, R. L. Breed, 
H. D. Herr, T. O. Douglass, D. I 
HARRIS, Henry, o. Crested Butte, Col., Sept. 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev, Adam Murrman; other parts, Messrs. 
Alex. Ghopnerd, Guy, Foster, W. A, mbchinsod, 
JONES, Carl 8., ». Pinckney, Mich., Sept. 21. Ser- 
mon, Rey. J. Ww: " dradshaw ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
_J.S8. epmends, J.J. Staley, E. B. Allen, W. C. Allen. 
Chas. E., 0. and i Maine, ¥ Wis., 
c ERSEN, Jens H., o. as missionary, § Sept. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. W. A. Gerrie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. N. Dexter, C.J. Jensen, H. W. Carter, A. J. Andrew- 
son. 





es 


Resignations 


AYRES, Andrew F., Pilgrim Ch., y= 

BATES, Sam’! L., W inooski, Vt., after a four years’ 
i pes 

CORY, Isaac L., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

JAMES, D. Melancthon, Fair Haven Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., to take effect Dee. 1. 

LELAND Hervey B., Bremen, Ind. 

MARGETTS, Miss Sarah E., Stockbridge, Wis. 

METCALF, irving W., associate pastor, Pilgrim Ch., 
Cleveland, O., to take effect Nov. 1. 

NEWCOMB. Aaron S., Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. Has 
removed to Janesville. 


Churches Organized 
FALL RIVER, Kan. rec. 17 Sept., 17 members. 


Miscellaneous 


BRUNER, Chas. A., formerly pastor at Kangiey, Il., 
taking special studies at Ms a wae Ind is pri ay 
dent of the College Y. M. C. A., active and useful 
organization among these 3,000 Liedente, He also sup- 
skuue churches in the vicinity nearly every Sunday. 

NES, Henry, who has been supplying at Andrews, 
ey throug the summer, has returned to Oberlin 
em. i another year’s study. 

KELL JOGG, H. Martin, was welcomed Sept. 26 by his 
people in Olcott, Vt., ‘after a two months’ stay at Nan- 
tasket, durin which he pessiy survived an attack of 

ritonitis. eis fines slowly. 

ROWLAND, John on his return from a European 
i Ad September,» was given a reception by his church 

aupun, Wis. The presence | neighboring pastors 
testified to their fraternal intere 

WALTERS, Thos. W., general weanteniinis in the State 
< —e- will ‘supply at Pullman until a pastor 

S$ secure 








PonpD’s EXTRACT cures any ache or pain. The 
genuine is invaluable. Refuse counterfeits. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Pornt Com- 
FORT.—The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally con- 
ducted tour to Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dollars 
covers every expense. Privilege of stop-over in New 
York. For itinerary ef this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


How TO SLEEP SOUNDLY.—One of the most ex- 
travagant economies which can possibly be prac- 
ticed is the use of an old or poorly made mattress. 
Good sleep is the first essential for either work, 
play or health. It is folly to use anything but the 
best mattress, especially if sound sleep is ever ob- 
tained with difficulty. We suggest to our readers a 
perusal of the description of a laid hair mattress in 
another column of this paper over the signature of 
the Paine Furniture Co. This mattress is one of the 
greatest luxuries of the age, and a famous specialty 
of this well-known house. 
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OUR 


MILLINERY | 


DISPLAY 


| Is exciting unusual interest. It grows 
| more and more beautiful every day. 
Early fashion hints are being improved 
upon, new styles are being added, each 
| day bringing its full quota of new and | 
| attractively trimmed Hats and Bonnets, | 
| and demonstrating the superiority of this | 
| great Millinery Department. 
The prices are right—that is to say, very 
| reasonable for such High Class Millinery. 


| 

| | 
| | Fur Felt English eee in Black | 
ltl 








and Colors,at. . . . 2.25 


| Ostrich Plumes sind fib oans largest | 
| linein Boston and the lowest prices possible | 

| | for Ostrich Feathers that will wear. | 
} Millinery Parlors—Second Floor. 
| 

} 

| 

| 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


The Leading Millinery House. 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

















CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures. 


Chronic inflammation of the mucus mem- 
brane lining the air-tubes and cells of the 
lungs is a very common and very serious dis- 
ease. It generally results from neglected colds 
but is sometimes caused by breathing dusts in 
workshops and irritating gases and vapors in 
factories. Knife grinders, needle pointers and 
all who work in polishing metals are especially 
liable to it. Wood-turning shops and flouring 
mills are a common cause. Stone cutters as a 
class are very prone to it. 

Particles of dust being inhaled irritate the 
mucus lining of the lungs and make them sore 
just as dust and small particles getting into 
the eyes makes the eyes red, angry and sore. 

Bronchitis is always a lung disease, because 
the bronchial tubes ramify every part of the 
lungs and are the air ducts through which we 
breathe. To say that a person has bronchitis 
and yet that his lungs are sound is absurd 
and untrue, since these tubes form the chief 
part of the lungs and are the seat of every 
known disease that affects them. All that can 
truthfully be said is that bronchitis is not con- 
sumption although it is very liable to end in 
that disease. 

The most constant symptoms of chronic 
bronchitis are cough, shortness of breath and 
mucus expectoration. Its slight or serious 
character is shown by the kind of matter 
raised and the pr ce or absence of loss of 
flesh, hectic fever and night sweats. These 
latter symptoms, when present, show the deep 
hold it has upon the lung and how greatly it 
has already weakened and undermined the 
general health. 

A great many bronchial cases are met with 
in people advanced in life. It begins with a 
cold in the fall which lasts all winter. They 
cough and expectorate quantities of gray and 
jelly-like mucus, but on the approach of the 
warm weather of summer the cough grows 
better and the expectoration almost ceases, 
only to return with increased severity on the 
advent of cold weather again. Unless arrested 
this form of senile bronchitis cuts short the 
thread of life; indeed, most old people die of 
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| it years before there is any necessity for dying 
through the want of proper treatment. 

In many cases chronic bronchitis is as fatal 
| as consumption itself, and even more so than 
= forms of that disease. So long as no 
| organic change has taken place in the air tubes 
| and air cells, bronchitis, although resembling 
consumption in its general symptoms, is always 
perfectly curable by local treatment of the 
diseased tubes. But I cannot conceive of the 
| possibility of the cure of any form of bronchial 
 delihes by stomach medication or the general 
means commonly employed. No local inflam- 
| matory disease of any other organ of the body 
| has ever been cured without local treatment, 
| and without local treatment bronchitis is as 
| fatal as consumption. The bronchial mem- 
| brane in time becomes altered in structure 
and proves forth a matter which has all the 
| qualities of pus; hectic fever and night sweats 
| supervene, and the case tends slowly but surely 
| to death. 

| There is a form of bronchitis especially re- 
| 

| 





| 
| 
| 


markable on account of the great abundance 
| of the bronchial secretion which exhausts the 
system by the incessant drain made upon it. 
These patients expectorate a pint or more of 
frothy fluid a day, resembling gum water. 
They are pale like persons blanched by hem- 
orrhage, generally free from fever—neither 
quickness of pulse-nor heat of skin existing, 
but the wasting of the body and general weak- 
ness is extreme. Examined after death no ul- 
cerations or tubercles are found, nor anything 
resembling consumption in the state of the 
lungs. They die from exhaustion through the 
excessive drain made upon the fluids of the 
body. Such cases are always curable if timely 
treated by astringents and antiseptics applied 
by inhalation directly to the relaxed and weak- 
ened membrane within the lungs., 
(To be continued.) 
[Signed] RosBertT Hunter, M. D., 
117 West 45th Street, New York. 

September, 1897. 

Notre.—Readers of The Congregationalist 
who are interested for themselves or friends 
can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books free by ad- 
dressing him as above. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 
Manufacture bells of B47 description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Buckeye Bell Foun ndry 
E.W, Vandasen Co.Cincinnat 

Se aee Chueh bul & chimes, 

fo oly estminster 

7 ‘ounders o' Ear eest Ball America, 


_BELLS | 


Per anor ae 


BLAN aR D’s 
























for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 

CONSTHEUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
None genuine unless signed “ “ BLANCARD Wf 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


B. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


TREATED FRE 
e voncevety. CURED i 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


first dose fhm tp a rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed, 
of testimonials of iy gy cures sent FR . to 


by mail. 
Bea ye Geaa, Lpeciaiists, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Dr. Ecob Speaks Again 


Apropos of the point whether the debts of 
the home missionary societies are due mainly 
to unwise multiplication of churches, Dr. 
J. H. Eeob of Denver, who first raised the 
question in an article in the Independent, 
writes us as follows: 

Will you allow me a word repecting your 
editorial comment on my article, Home Mis- 
sions and Debt. I waited many months be- 
fore writing the article in order that I might 
‘cool off,”’ after making the discoveries which 
have come to me within the past two years. 
Every statement was carefully weighed. I 
gave the preference every time to understate- 
ment. I am in most cordial sympathy with 
the wise and true men who are administering 
the affairs of our society. The article was 
written in the hope that it would elicit a more 
profound and less familiar criticism than 
‘there is grave danger that false inferences 
from these statements will result in serious 
injury to missions.”” I submit, Mr. Editor, 
that it is time this business of “lifting hands 
of holy horror’’ came to an end. The fetish 
age of missions is past. We who believe in 
missions are called to the bar of a cool and 
critical intelligence and a reason for the faith 
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NAMELID 
Sfalomulelet-an 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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is quick, clean, > Be 
pleasant work, *—aa<Y ; 
vithout waste, worry or con- “¢@ 

fusion in the kitchen when the 
§ omatoes are chopped with 


y ‘a 

@ The Enterprise 
> NEW MEAT CHOPPER. 
y Chops all kinds of food for 
making croquettes, fritters, 
hash, meat cakes, chowders, 
sausage, patties, salads, mince 
£ meats; chops fish or vege- 
f tables, cocoanuts or horse- 
L radish. Taken gabe’ f 


two a pe? a secon 
cleaned in a minute. 

mn Sold by all hardware dealers. No. 2, @1.75. No. 

S) $2.25. Our trade mark, ‘‘Enterprise,” is o 


A Wy ever: machine. Sena . in stam o_o the 
/ “‘Enterprisin; ura. op 
2 eo a  OFPA., Pied oi 
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that is in us is demanded. That question, 
What will hurt missions? is too old by a score 
of years. The pressing question is, What has 


hurt missions, what is now hurting missions? | 
Missions are hurt. Witness the average con- | 


tributions of our membership of a few pen- 
nies a year, the never failing debts of our 


boards, the dissatisfaction and unrest con- | 


cerning the condition of the various fields. 
He is the true friend of missions who is will- 


ing, despite the pain, to put the probe firmly | 
Just that I | 
tried conscientiously to do in my article. The 

cause there indicated I am sure we shall find | 
to be.the source of the mortal hurt that has | 


down to the cause of this hurt. 


come to missions. Dr. Clark in your quota- 
tion well names it ‘“‘the scandal of Christen- 
dom.”’ 

The remedy which you propose, viz, “‘ writ- 
ing to Sec. J. 
York,” will hardly prove adequate. I do not 
question the statement of Secretary Clark. 


We Congregationalists have never been the | 
chief sinners in the direction of denomina- | 


tional transgressions. We have no common 
creed or strong government or binding ritual 
to foster that spirit. I am quite sure that his- 
tory will acquit us of serious denominational 
sins. But, whatever our claim, the fact is 
that all the other denominations make pre- 
cisely a similar claim. I have interviewed a 
number of State superintendents of missions 
with this result. First a wail over the de- 
plorable and wicked facts in the case (the 
scandal of Christendom), then a stout denial 
of any complicity of that particular denom- 
ination in the aforesaid scandal. No, indeed! 
‘**We direct our mis>ionartes as much as pos- 
sible to unoccupied fields. We forbid them to 
encroach upon the work of other churches,” 


- ete. It is the old story, the mischief is done, 


| but “I didn’t do it.” 


| a vicious system. 


The simple truth is, we are all in the toils of 
Until that system is aban- 


| doned we need expect no deliverance from its 


| hang fire till the millennium. 
| tial beginnings have been made. 


destructive results. My article was written in 
the hope and prayer that deliverance might 


| come to Israel from just that quarter, viz.: 
| interdenominational missions. 


Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible that all these 
intelligent Christian people should get to- 
gether and in a common love for a great cause 
abolish a syst®ém which they all agree is a 
living scandal? This is not a chimera of a 
dreamer. It is not a forlorn hope that must 
Already substan- 
Maine leads 
—all denominations working together harmo- 
niously under a strong constitution. Other 
States may have already entered the same 
column. The subject is certainly being dis- 
cussed and pushed in different quarters. When 
missions have been relieved of this acknowl- 
edged scandal we will certainly have a right 
to claim and expect a reyiyal of enthusiasm 
and giving. We cannot hope to thrive under 
a reversal of this divine law, first righteous- 
ness, then zeal. J. H. Ecos. 





The Trouble With Dr. Ecob’s 
Article 


Dr. Ecob’s article has done serious injury to 
missions, and his letter above illustrates the 
reason for it. He has announced, as though 
it were something new and especially belong- 
ing to home missionary work, a condition of 


denominational rivalry which is not new and | 


is just as patent in New England as it is in the 
West. He says he has been moved to write 
his article because of discoveries made within 


the last two years, and he points to ee | | 


in Maine as affording some hope of reform. 


Dr. Ecob was for several years a pastor in | 


Maine, which then furnished plenty of il- 


lustrations of small communities divided into | 


several weak congregations of different de- 


nominations. 
terdenominational Commission in that State 


Continued on page 510, 





B. Clark, Bible House, New | 


The excellent work of the I[n- | 








A Delightful Dentifrice 
T Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
II. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


lil. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. \ 
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Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 
A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YORK. 



















[Ts a delight to use a 

Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 


money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 


Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
“The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.” 

Ask your Druggist for it. 
Sample Cake, . 2c. 


(| eA. 
Full-sizedCake, 5c. 


Sea 
One Dozen Cakes 


and Thermometer sent }f 
prepaid to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. G, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
ee Conn. 


} FREE! transparent 
WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 
(12 x 3 inches) 


is coretulty packed 
with dozen 
cakes of soap. 





~ Ask your iis 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


| ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


| contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
It opens ande leans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
| Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the 
Membrane. 
| Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. 
| absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggiete 
| or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE aes WORK. 
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NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


A Positive Cure for Dyspepsia 


} 
| 


This may read as though we were put- | 


ting it a little strong because it is gener- 


ally thought by the majority of people | 


that Dyspepsia in its chronic form is in- 
curable, or practically so. But we have 
long since shown that Dyspepsia is cura- 
ble, nor is it such a difficult matter as at 
first appears. 

The trouble with Dyspeptics is that they 
are continually dieting, starving them- 
selves, or going to opposite extremes, or 
else deluging the already overburdened 
stomach with “bitters,” “after dinner 
pills,”’ ete., which invariably increase the 
difficulty even if in some cases they do 
giveaslight temporary relief. Such treat- 
ment of the stomach simply make matters 
worse. What the stomach wants is a rest. 
Now how can the stomach become rested, 
recuperated, and at the same time the 
body nourished and sustained. 

This is the great secret and this is also 
the secret of the uniform success of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. This is a 
comparatively new remedy, but its suc- 
cess and popularity leaves no doubt as to 
its merits. 

The Tablets will digest the food any- 
way, regardless of condition of stomach. 

The sufferer from Dyspepsia according 
to directions is to eat an abundance of 

ood, wholesome food and use the tablets 
efore and after each meal, and the result 
will be that the food will be digested no 
matter how bad your dyspepsia may be, 
because, as before stated, the tablets will 
digest the food even if the stomach is 
wholly inactive. To illustrate our mean- 
ing plainly, if you take 1,800 grains of 
meat, eggs or ordinary food and place it 
in a temperature of 98 degrees, and put 
with it one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
it will digest the meat or eggs almost as 
perfectly as if the meat was inclosed 
within the stomach. 

The stomach may be ever so weak yet 
these tablets will perform the work of di- 
gestion and the body and brain will be 
properly nourished, and at the same time 
a radical, lasting cure of dyspepsia will be 
made because the much abused stomach 


will be given, to some extent, a much | 


needed rest. Your druggist will tell you 
that of the many remedies advertised to 
cure dyspepsia none of them has given so 
complete and general satisfaction as Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not least in 
importance in these hard times is the fact 
that they are also the cheapest and give 
the most good for the least money. 

A little book on cause and cure ot stom. 
ach trouble sent free by addressing Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
ing, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuticuRa Soap,asingle 
application of CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CcTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 
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Continued from pages 509. 


| dates back nearly seven years and has been 


frequently chronicled in the columns of [The 
Congregationalist. If he had been more ob- 
servant in past years the shock of sudden 
discovery would not have moved him to 
visions of “lifting hands in holy horror” at 
his utterances, nor the fear of recall of ‘‘the 
fetish age of missions.’’ The arguments he 
has used for comity are so far from being new 
that they have been reiterated year by year 
ever since he began his ministry. 

We suggested, in commenting on Dr. Ecob’s 
article, that it would be fairer for those making 
such criticisms to possess themselves of the 
facts as far as our denomination is concerned ; 
and that these facts could be obtained by 
writing to Secretary J. B. Clark. Dr. Eeob 
says: ** The remedy you propose, viz., * writing 
to J. B. Clark, Bible House, New York,’ will 
hardly prove adequate.’’ Could our meaning 
have been more completely perverted? Yet 
we are sure that this was not intended as a 
misrepresentation by Dr. Ecob. It is simply 
a misapprehension due to haste and careless- 
ness. He says of his article that ‘‘ every state- 
ment was carefully weighed.”’ If his state- 
ments were weighed in the same scales which 
he uses to interpret our meaning in the 
sentence he here quotes, then he has a false 
balance, without knowing it. 

Dr. Eeob’s article in The Independent, so 
far as it reflected on the work of the C. H. 
M. S., was answered by that society, had been 
answered before he wrote the article. The 
answer has been widely published since. 
Yet Dr. Ecob pays no attention to it. The 
society declares that “‘it is the invariable rule 
not to plant a Congregational church or mis- 
sion on ground which, in the proper sense of 
the word, is cared for by other evangelical 
denominations.”’ If that rule has been vio- 
lated in Colorado or in any other State, and 
Dr. Ecob knows of it, he should cite the in- 
stances and give the facts. The trouble with 
his article is that it implies that that rule has 
been extensively violated and that the work 
of that and other societies is wasteful and 
mischievous. But he did not support his 
article by facts which could be either investi- 
gated or refuted. He had not waited long 
enough to “cool off.” He should either have 
said nothing or he should have said more. 
His subject required further investigation by 
him before he could adequately treat it. He 
should remember that the missionary soci- 
eties of the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal 
denominations have refused to enter into any 
agreement of comity with the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Reformed societies and 
should have addressed himself to the sources 
of the evil he deplores. The ‘scandal of 
Christendom ”’ is patent enough. If Dr. Ecob 
will start a movement in Colorado similar to 
that of the Interdenominational Commission 
in Maine, he will do more to remedy it than by 
any number of newspaper articles intimating 
that missionary money is being wasted. 





Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


SRV EEE POROINOD i vain ce cd icingesenccsccsinese 28.50 
| Previously acknowledged.................--s00« 24,971.95 
OD. vipnversssiuccatinmerdbicanseencedesevescut $25,000.45 





TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL “and Exposition is 
reached by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


| Railway with the maximum of speed, safety, com- 


fort and satisfaction at the minimum of expense, 


| anxiety and fatigue. Excursion tickets are on sale 
| at reduced rates from all points on this line and 


| formation pertaining to tickets, routes, rates, ete., 
| will be cheerfully furnished upon application to | 


connections to Nashville and return during the | 
| continuance of the Tennessee Centennial and In- | 
| ternational Exposition. Pullman palace sleeping | 


ears run between Nashville and Chattanooga, At- 
lanta, Augusta, Macon, Jacksonville, Knoxville, 


Asheville, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and | 


New York. Palace day coaches on ail trains. In- 


ticket agents or to W. L. Danley, general passen- 


ger and ticket agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Good Samaritans. 


Noble Hearts ts Ready to Rescue 
Unfortunates Who Fall by 
the Wayside— Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura is the Road te 
Health and Happiness. 


Embittered as many people are by the 
trials and disappointments of life, the 
giorious fact remains that there is much 
more good than evil in the world. There 
is brotherly love in 
every heart,and read- 
iness to pick up un- 
fortunates who fall 
by the wayside and 
start them aright on 
the road to happi- 
ness. Itis this love 
for their fellow be- 
ings that has 
prompted so 
many influ- 
ential and 
honored 
men to com- 
mend Dr. 
Greene’s 
Nervura 
remedy for 
the nerves and 
blood. Governors, 
Congressmen, 
Judges, profession- 
al men, merchants 
and mechanics are 
among those whose 
love for humanity 
has induced them 
to make known the 
merits of Dr. 


































Greene’s great discovery. What nobler 
work could there be than such c - 
tion in the relief of suffering humanity? 


Dr. Greene’s NERVURA 


FOR THE NERVES AND BLQOD. 

Is your ambition gone? Do you shrink 
from every task? Are you unable to 
sleep? Are you afflicted with neuralgiac 
and rheumatic pains? Do you realize 
that there is some sort of trouble with 
your liver and kidneys? Do you have 
the blues? These conditions arise from a 
disordered condition of the nerves and 
blood. Bad as they seem and are, you 
may be assured of —- and permanent 
relief in the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
remedy for the nerves and blood, the 
crowning discovery and triumph of a life 
devoted to special study of diseases pecu- 
liar to modern life. 

If you are in doubt, consult Dr. Greene 
freely, personally or by letter, at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No 
charge i is made for diagnosis and advice, 





Unlike al! other 
Nutritious and 





| Weritete FARWELL 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
| please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
| The Congregationalist. 
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Temperance 


Kighty per cent. of the licensed houses 
of England are now owned by the brewers, 


Sergeant-at-Arms Bright of the Senate 
deserves credit for shutting the bars in the 
Senate and House wings of the Capitol during 
the recess of Congress, 


The Malsters Trust in this country has 
been organized. It will issue $30,000,000 of 
stock and guarantee seven per cent. interest 
onthe preferred stock. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, when preaching 
in Detroit soon after the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association there in August, 
severely criticised that body of influential men 
for visiting distilleries and having a banquet 
at which champagne was served. The Detroit 
Free Press declined to print that portion of 
the sermon which condemned the bankers. 


EK. T. Devine, Ph. D., secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
city, says that the Raines liquor law, prohibit- 
ing the free lunch, has made life more expen- 
sive for the New York vagrant, and thus di- 
minished vagraney. He also says that the 
stale beer dives that formerly existed in New 
York no longer exist, owing to the general in- 
troduction of a more effective apparatus for 
withdrawing beer from kegs. 


The British Government’s inspector of 
inebriates’ retreats, in his report just issued, 
says 

Immoderate drinking, though frightfully 
common among the industrial classes, is still 
more prevalent among the ‘upper ten.’’ It 
is also certain that among women of all classes 
drunkenness is increasing rapidly. Out of 
442 cases at the Dalrymple Home 101 were 
university men, 316 were well educated, 235 
were married, and the others were widowers 
or bachelors. In 228 cases sociability caused 
the downfall, ill-health caused the downfall 
in thirty-six cases, and overwork caused the 
downfall in thirty-two cases. In fifty-five per 
cent. of the cases the excess was traceable to 
predisposing hereditary indications. 


— One of the issues in the approaching 
campaign in Greater New York, one which 
will determine the decision of the voters to 
some extent, is the excise question. The plat- 
form on which Mr. Low stands is set forth in 
the following quotation from his letter of ac- 
ceptance of the nomination by the Citizens’ 
Union: 


The Raines law, in my belief, contains the 
germ of an excise system far better than that 
Which it supplanted, in that it has relieved 
the liquor traffie of the arbitrary control of 
excise boards and has substituted for this a 
grant of explicit rights that can be enforced 
at law. Where the Raines law failed, as ap- 
plied to New York, it fails because it does not 
take into account the public sentiment of the 
city. New York, while characteristically an 
American city, is also, as the Germans say, a 
world city. It is cosmopolitan in fact and 
cosmopolitan in sentiment. Men of every 
sort of up-bringing must be able to live in 
such a city happily and naturally, of course 
with due regard to the rights and conv ctions 
of others. Legislators on this subject should 
never forget that the excise law stands mid- 
way between the laws that everybody believes 
in and the dead laws that nobody believes in, 
and that the effective public sentiment behind 
it, locally, is the only permanent force on 
Which to depend in its administration. For | 
ay reason, in my opinion, an excise law, so 
far as it affects the daily life and the habits of 
the people, should reflect the public opinion of 
the city. On such points, in case of radical | 
differences of opinion, I should take’ the ap- | 
peal to the people themselves. In a commu- | 
nity like this I know of no better way to se- | 
cure for an excise law the support of a senti- 
ment that will sustain its even enforcement. 


The Republicans will enter the campaign 
Standing on the following platform: 
We commend the principles embodied in the 


law that now regulates the sale of liquor. The 
abolition of local excise boards and the con- 
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cession of the right to sell liquor to any eitizen 
who pays the tax and observes the law has 
taken the saloon out of polities and has liber- 
ated the saloon-keeper from the thraldom of 
dishonest politicians. 

In these respects the present law is the best 


that could be devised, and its economic fea- | 
tures have operated to the great advantage of | 


this municipality and of the whole State. 
The city of New York, however, is unique in 
its cosmopolitan character, and excise provi- 
sions may be useful to other communities 
which are not suited to ours, 





If you feel “All Played Out” 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 

and strengthens the stomach. 
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ne only by 


The Wm. CG. Bell Co., Boston. 
% Ask your Grocer or Marketman. 
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If you’re a butcher, 


J you want Pearline. 
proper washing of your frocks and 
aprons, and to keep the benches, 
blocks, 
etc., as clean as they ought to be. 
There’s nothing that will do 
this like Pearline. 
so little time, and so little trouble 
and work that there's no excuse for 
‘7* «not doing it. 

and sweet and clean with Pearline. 


‘Sou want it for the 


floors, shelves, hooks, 
And it takes 


Keep everything dainty 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Send 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.’ 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


lace of Pearline, be 


it and if your grocer sends you something in fe 0 i 
Back honest—send it back. 508 JAMES PYLE, New York. 









A Vacancy— 


for it at all. 





shelf all the time. 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Large Bottles, 75c. 
Small Settles, 35¢- 


E considerable progress. 


Trial Size, 


Sessssessssssssesseseseses 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of :::: 


!'Adamson’'s Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 





In many a household there is 


Hosts of chil- 


It cures, remember. 
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Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
At all good drug stores. 6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. : 
SESSESSSSSSS SSS SESESE 


Pleases Children 


It doesn't seem like medicine, yet 2 
it’s a perfect laxative for little 
people. Makes the stomach pure = 
and sweet and 
prevents bowel 
troubles. For 
SO years phy- [&R 
sicians have 
recommended 
>it for old and 
young. 





soc. & $1. All drugyists, 
















BDC 
Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


Quina- 
Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree 
the entireactive properties of Pe- 
ruvian Bark. Endorsed by the 
medical faculty as the best rem- 
edy for FEVER AND AGUE, MaLa- 
RIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, 
GENERAL Depsiiityand WastiIno 
DIskases ; INCREASES THE APPF- 

. TITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES 
and builds up the entire system 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. 


BE. FOUGERA & Co., 26-30 N. William St., New York 
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‘*A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


a 





Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 


Breakfast 











Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


iibdnanddhiineiedidieiskeiaiadinntitiiiibedn 


Established 1780. 
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The quality of the soap at even the best 
hotels and on sleeping cars is not usually in 
keeping with the luxury of modern travel. 

The man who does not wish to use for 
his toilet and bath, a soap of poor quality 
and detestable odor, will carry Ivory Soap 
in his toilet case. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnan 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘Almost twenty years of med- 
ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponn’s Exrract is of greater 
clinical value than any, commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 

G. E. POTTER, M.D. 
Newark, N., J., March 30, 1897. 


Sold only In botties with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 
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